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THE ORCHESTRA. 
Weekly, price 8d. 

Subscription for Unstamped Copies: yearly, 
13s.; half-yearly, 6s. 6d.; quarterly, 3s. 3d. ; of 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

Stamped Copies may be had direct from the 
Offices: yearly, 17s. 4d. ; half-yearly, 8s. 8d. ; quar- 
terly, 4s. 4d.; payable in advance. 

Orchestra Offices: 201, Regent Srreer, W., 59, 
Furet Street, E.C. 


one THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








TOTICE.—_TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—All 
ADVERTISEMENTS for ‘‘THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later than 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 
Avans & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King street 
Regent-street, W. 


RAMER & Co. Limited beg to inform 
) Secretaries of Musical Societies, and the Profession 
generally, that they arrange Concerts and engage Artistes, 








UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 

Under distinguished patronage —-MISS ELLEN BLISS, 
Pupil of Mr. Bryepict, begs to announce that her Concert is 
fixed to take place on Tuesday Evening, Feb. 27th, at the 
above Rooms, when she will be assisted by several eminent 
artistes. Conductor, Mr. Breyxpicrt. 





\\ DLLE. LINAS MARTORELLI begs to 
announce that in consequence of her engagement at 

La Scata, Milan, not terminating until the 25th of March, she 

will not be in London before the 30th. Address, Cramer 
Co., 201, Regent-street. 


M®s FANNY ARMYTAGE will SING 
4 at Aberdeen, 17th Feb., Greenock, 20th; Edinburgh, 
2th; and at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover square, 
27th Feb. Letters respecting Oratorios, Concerts, Private Soirées, 
to be addressed to 15, PaARK-crEscentT, Stockwell, 8. 








\ DLLE. LIEBHART begs to announce her 

return to Town, and that she will visit Scotland the end 
of February. All communications respecting engagements en 
route to be addressed to her residence, 8, MARLBOROUGH-HILL 
8t. John’s-wood, until the Ist of March. , 








MSs BERRY requests that all communications 
i relative to LESSONS in Singing, either in Town or 
Country, be addressed to her care of Messrs. R. Cocks & Co., 
New Burlington-street, or Keprern & Sox, 11, Albert-terrace, 
Notting-hill, W. 








\ DLLE. RITA FAVANTI begs to an- 
4 nounce that she has arrived in England, after a long 
absence on the Continent. All communications for Concerts, 
Oratorios, Tours, &c., to be addressed to her residence, 28, 
Asixopon Vintas, Kensington, W. 


\ ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to 
a announce that she has resumed her GUITAR Teaching 
for the season, in Town and Country. 38, WELBECK-STREET, 
Cavendish-square, W. Where may be had her latest publi- 
cation for the Guitar. 


\ ADAME BERGER-LASCELLES requests all 
+ applications respecting town or country engagements for 


Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, &c., to be addressed to her resid- 
thee, 3, York-streetT, Portman-square, W. 











ME 88 KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com. 


munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
tonGR'S-ROAD, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 
ee 


\ADAME ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 

BEA _ begs to announce that she has REMOVED from 12, 

y UFOY-TERRACE, Matpa-vatn, to 15, SPRINGFIELD- 
LLAS, Kita 











ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
NEW AND POPULAR 


DANCE MUSIC. 


QUADRILLES. e. 4. 
The Happy Home ................+. C. WH. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Oriemtel ......03 cc cece cccecscccece C HR Marmot € © 
The Banting .. .. 0. .0.0c0cececesesece CM. BR. Marriott @ 0 
The Caledonian.............+sesee0++ C. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
TRO GTI vane seice cose secsccccescees Oe Mm nee S © 
The Punch and Judy ................++.. H.S. Roberts 4 06 
The Punch and Judy Lancers ............ H. 8, Roberts 4 0 
The Sambo .......... . John Pridham 3 0 


WALTZES. 
The ‘Sing, birdie, sing,” on Ganz’s re song 






‘ R. Marriott 4 0 
The Punch and Judy ..............+. C. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Wood-nymph .. .eeeee C. H.R. Marriott 4 0 
TRO BIDIG: oiice:ssicc 30.6000 00 scan cncesess CU en © S 
POLKAS. 
The Jolly Dogs ........+eseeeeeeeeeee C. H.R. Marriott 3 0 
The Organ Grinder .....seee0++++0.+. C. H. R. Marriott 3 0 
The Punch and Judy ................ ©. H. R. Marriott 3 0 
The Orpheus, on Offenbach’s popular ‘‘Orphée aux 
WG iocci ccsccoiscciteajass O Ree 2 Ss 
The BACOHUR ... .... seccssccccceceee O EL BR, Marmot 8 0 
The Trebelli, polka mazurka ........ C. H. R. Marriott 3 0 
GALOPS. 
The Jolly Dogs........++.++sseeeeeee C. H R. Marriott 3 0 
The Punch and Judy ......-.++s008+. C. H.R Marriott 3 0 
The Gunpowder Plot ..........++++e++. Stephen Jarvis 3 0 





All the above are splendidly illustrated in gold and colours 
by the first Artists of the day. 





LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQuaARE. 


pie 


REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 
210, REGENT STREET, W. 
ADDISON, having transferred to Messrs. 
)e LAMBORN COCK & Co. the whole of the important 
works acquired at the sale of Messrs. Addison & Lucas, solicits 
a continuance of the kind patronage extended to him for so 
many years, and requests that in future all orders for his Pub- 
lications and Music should be addressed, 
LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, & Co., 
62 & 63, New Bond-street, W. 
*_* Orders for Pianofortes and Musical Instruments to be 
addressed to 
210, REGENT STREET. 


DUSSEK’S SONATA, 
“THE FAREWELL.” 


Performed by Madame ARABELLA GODDARD at the 
Monday Popular Concerts. 











Price Six Shillings. 








ALSO, 
“THE RONDO,” 
Published separately. 
Price Three Shillings and Siapence. 
Edited by Professor STERNDALE BENNETT. 





LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, AND CO., 








‘ RN, N.W., where all communications respecting 
"gagements for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in 
whor country, orfrom Pupils, are to be addressed, 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
iM hy town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing aud Harmony. 


ile, Joun Ruopgs, Cxorpoy, 8. 


Wie PAPE—honoured by the command of 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—commenced his tour 


or h the provinces on the 21st of August. Address as usual 
#¥, SOHO-SQUARB, 


Me: FRANCIS SAVILE CLARKE receives 
Piano and attends pupils for elementary instruction on the 


and Violin. For terms, &c., apply at 7, Leamington 
illas, Westbourne Park. Wn” oe 











62 & 63, New Bond-street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 


PRINCIPAL CHORUSES 


FROM 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIO 
ELIJAH. 


IN SINGLE NUMBERS. 


No. 1—BLESSED ARE THE MEN. 
2.—BAAL, WE ORY TO THEE. 
3.-THANKS BE TO GOD. 
4.—~BE NOT AFRAID. 
5.—HE WATCHING OVER ISRAEL. 
6.—HOLY, HOLY IS GOD. 
7.-THEN SHALL YOUR LIGHT. 


NET PRICE, FOURPENCE 


__—. 


“ACH. 


LONDON: 


EWER & CO.’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
87, REGENT STREET. 


_ 








N ORNING CONCERTS ar tue QUEEN'S 

CONCERT ROOMS, Haxover Sqvuanr.—Ladies and 
Gentlemen intending to give Morning and Evening Concerts or 
Entertainments at these celebrated Rooms are respectfully 
invited to be early in their application. For terms apply to Mr. 
Fisn, at the Rooms; Messrs, Ropsar Cocks & Uo., New 
Burlington-street. 


V | Seamed COCKS & CO”S NEW MUSIC. 
JROHNER’S ART OF SINGING. 4s. 
“This work is rapidly advancing in popularity, as being 
the most facile treatise extant.” 
ry‘O SHIPPERS and Others.—HAMILTON’S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO, 614th 
Edition. 70 large folio pages, 4s,—9rder of all Musicsellers 
and Booksellers. 
ENNY OF THE MILL. Song. Three encores 
e were obtained at M. Jullien’s Promenade Concerta, at the 
Prince of Wales’ Threatre, Birmingham, on December 4, by 
Malle, Liebbart’s singing of ‘Jenny of the Mill.” Post-free 
for 19 stamps. 
rF.O QUADRILLE BANDS. Now ready, the 
popular COLDSTREAM GUARDS’ WALTZES, by Fan. 
Goprrery, for Orchestra; and also his UNITED SERVICE 
QUADRILLES, for ditto. Each, free by post, 22 stamps, 
| de THINE. A Perfect Furore was elicited 
by the taste and musicianly feeling (see Birmingham 
Gazette, Dec. 4th) with which Mdme, Rudersdorff sang her 
favourite song, ‘‘ Ever Thine,” at the Town Hall, Birmingben, 
Dec. 2, She will SING it again THIS DAY at Tunbridge Wells. 
2s, 6d. Free for 16 stamps. = 
LARK’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENT 
of MUSIC, 96th edition. 1s, 
“Every child learning music should have this book.— Morning 
Chronicle. 
London : ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burlington-street. 





S TODARE. — 34lst REPRESENTATION. 

THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Marvels in Magic and Ventriloquism, as performed by com- 
mand, by Colonel STODARE, before Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Royal Family at Windsor Castle, Tuesday evening, Nov. 
21, 1865. The Marvellous SPHINX, the Birth of Flower Trees, 
and STODARE’S celebrated INDIAN BASKET FEAT, as 
pa | performed by him.—Every Evening at Eight ; Wednesda 
and Saturday at Three. Stalls at Mitchell's, Old Bond- 
street, and Box-office, Egyptian Hall.—Admission, 1s, and 2s. ; 
Stalls, 3s. 

‘ Almost miraculous.”—Vide “‘ The Times,” April 18, 1865. 

RGAN BUILDING.—-E. FLETCHER 
London, Organ Builder. 12, Ye a! 
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GREAT HIT.—* Tue Lover axp THE Brep,” 

Ballad. Written by John Oxenford, composed ty Guglielme. 
Sung by Mdile. LIEBHART with unprecedented success, en- 
cored twice every evening. Duncan Davisox & Co., 244, 
Regent-street. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. — 

For invigorating and a voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintai its —_ character for a 
uarter of a ey, and the flattering received 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cle and 
Statesmen, fully establish its — virtues. No V or 
Public Speaker should be wii t this invaluable + 

Retail Chemists in 














Brighton. 











To be obtained of all Wholesale and 
United Kingdom, 
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P | 
\ ISS PALMER LISLE will SING | 
] G. Perren’s New Song, “I SHOULDN'T LIKE TO| 
TELL” at the Albion Tavern, City, on the 17th of February ; 


Chigwell, 20th 

i\\ ISS ANNA HILES will 
Perren's new Cavatina, ‘‘ WHEN 

COMES AGAIN,” Southampton on the 19th. 


M ISS BANKS will SING George Perren’s 
5 new Cavatina, “WHEN THE CUCKOO COMES 
AGAIN,” at Sheffield on the 2ist inst., and Bath on the Ist 
March. 


SING George | 
THE CUCKOO 


M ISS F. ARMYTAGE will SING the new 
and popular Ballad, by George Perren, “‘ 1 SHOU LDN'T 
LIKE TO TELL,” as follows ;—Feb. 17th, Aberdeen; 24th, 
Edinburgh. 
M?: GEORGE PERREN will SING his new 
Song “THERE'S NONE 80 FAIR AS SHE,” at 
Southampton, 19th; Reigate, 20th; Sheffield, 21st ; Basingstoke, 
27th : Kingston, 28th; and Bath, March 1st 


Rk. ARTHUR LLOYD will SING the great 

M comic song, ‘* Ka-Foozle-Um,” at the Canterbury, London 
Pavilion, and Weston’s Music Halls every evening. 
First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1865 

—~ HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON in- 

structs students, professional or amateur, in Pianoforte 

playing, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition (on the prin 

ciples of the German Colleges of Music), through the medium of 

the English or German languages. Address, 206, Marylebone- 

roal, N.W 


se COURT CIRCULAR, — The leading 
fashionable Journal. 


—— COURT CIRCULAR.—The best Weekly 

Paper ; being conducted with special attention to Family 
requirements. It contains all the news of the week carefully 
compiled, comments upon every political and social event of 
importance, Reviews of New Books, Military and Naval 
Intelligence, Notices of Scientific Societies and Public® Amuse- 
ments, Foreign Intelligence, Proceedings at the British and 
Foreign Courts, and everything essential to a Journal adapted 
to the wanta of Society 





er COURT CIRCULAR.—Established in 1856. 
Price 5d. ; stamped, 6d.—Office, 23, Tavistock-street, 
Covent Garden, W.4 


pur count  CIRCULAR.—ANNUAL 


SUBSCRIPTION, £1 1s 
dhe LONDON PLANOFORTE COMPANY 
Limitep (‘Trade-mark ‘ Dussek & Dussek”). Manu 
factories, 30, Lyme-eraget, Camden-road, and at CasTLE-ROAD, 
Kentish Town ; Orrics 1x Lymg-stTReer. 

The London Pianoforte Company manufacture for the Trade 
and the Profession a great variety of Pianofortes, which they 
rend out in the very HIGHEST STATE OF PERFECTION, as 
regards Tone, Touch, and Durability, 

The Instruments manufactured by the Company must be 
ordered through Dealers or Professors, their transactions being 
entirely confined to wholesale trading. 

JOUN GEARY, General Manager. 

30, Lyme-street, Camden-road, N. 


LIST OF DEALERS SUPPLIED BY THE 
LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 

Ashton-under-Lyne oo 6... cee cece ceee Je Newall, 

Armagh soa J. Lee. 


Belfast 6 00-00 00:06 00-00-00:00-06 6000 00 MED GEL, 
Birmingham |... 6... 6. cc cc cece cece ee Adams & Beresford. 
reer 
og ETT ers, 
Ditto .. ees 8 
a EE eer FY 
OD 0.06 00.00: seen 006snetateancnse ae BE 
Bury ° 


W. E. Spragg. 
GRORTOWE 00.06.50 10 c0n0es0tes 6an000 See 
Cheltenham .. eee, FOF 


Ditto .. Wm. Finlayson. 

Ditto Pe eae eS 
CHPROM  cccvcccccccvecesececccccccece Many ERETRNOEL 
Dublin eee eee 

DAO ceseccccccccccccsccccccccece Cramer & Co, 
no a eee: SS 

Ditto ob 06:06 00-90 60 00 0 s0.0'S0 60.05 Ey ED Gs 

Ditto shia tall mea . Thomson & Co. 


Edinburgh oo. .0.. 0 cece cece eee os JOhM Purdie. 
DUO nn recesecccecccecccecececccs Paterson & Co, 


Ditto . Wood & Co, 
Fastbourne ... T. W. Maas. 
Glasgow ... J. Muir Wood & Co, 
Hereford . KE. Child, 

Halifaa . Wm. Heminway. 


Hartlepool . C. Hoggett. 


SPP UEGEED un us.00 000030400080 000000 Ee. EE 
Leamington coceccccccsceccccecesecs Mr, Mander, 
Liverpool ae co cc ce cece ce cece MUNUe GS OOM 
Ditto —_ ere ey J. Blackshaw & Co, 
Ditto ‘ 2 ea 00:p4.00 Bercy on me Ses 


Manchester . Hime & Addison, 


Ditto .. BE. Henry 

Ditto ... James Turner. 

Ditto -.» Messrs, Forsyth. 
Newcastle . Nicholson & Son, 
Plymouth cc cccecccececceccesccs: MSG ROWS 
ROGOIG 0. 00 v0 ce rece cocesccccccccccs MAND MeMOIE, 
Blourdvtdge oc cccc ce cececceecececees H, Sims, 
BmewO ae ou 00 00.00.00 00 50 a0 0c 0h ve Gee Se, 
Bydenha.. oo cece cccecceecceeceeeee Mr. Beringer. 


Tiverton 


+++. +» L. Sharlanc. 





Who's your Doctor? 

I HAVE NOT REQUIRED ONE SINCE 
1 TOOK 

MORISON’S PILLS, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


— : ——_—_——. 
der: LATE GEORGE LINLEY.—tThe friends 

of the late GEORGE LINLEY, whose lyric poetry has so | 
long been the delight of our Drawing-rooms, are desirous of per- 


petuating his memory, and paying a tribute of affectionate 
esteem to his genial qualities and great talent. They propose to 
erect, by Subscription, a plain Marble Monument over his grave 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, bearing an inscription with his name 
and the date of his death. Subscriptions received by Robert 
Appison, Esq., 210, Regent-street; Tuomas Biakg, Esq., 56, 
Mornington-road, Régent’s-park ; Fgiix Weiss, Esq., 32, Great 
Russell-street. 








&. 8. d. &. 8. d. 
Metzler & Co....... 2 2 0 Fred. Davison, Esq. 1 1 0 
R. Cocks & Co..... 2 2 0 J. Broadwood, Esq. 1 1 0 
Chappell & Co. .... 2 2 0 | Erard& Co. .,.... 1 1 0 
Cramer & Co....... 2 2 0 Boosey & Co. ...... 1 1 0 
Novello & Co. .... 2 2 0 Jno. Foster, Esq. .. 010 6 
R. Addison & Co... 1 1 0 Dr. Spark ........ 010 6 
M. Cawood, Esq... 1 1 0 H. Goodban, Esq... 010 0 
Robt. Blake, Esq. .. 1 1 0 | J. Simpson, Esq. 010 0 
F. Weiss, Esq. .... 1 1 0 W. Bishop, Esq. .. 010 0 
W. Weiss, Esq..... 1 1 0 DE accu Soe oe 
G. Vickers, Esq 2 ¢ ai. npenceesce: Oa ae 
Ignace Gibsone, Esq. 1 1 0 Me scsnwnn Bes 
F. Davison, Esq. 210 Mrs. Hollier ...... 0 5 0 
Hutchings & Co. 2 8 E. Schiller, Esq. 05 0 
Lamborn Cock & Co. 1 1 0 An old friend ...... 0 5 0 





REICHARDT’S NEW SONG, 
“The Haunting Thought.” 


Illustrated. 





Price 3s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Herr Reichardt was rapturously encored (at the Saturday 
Evening Concerts) after some of his songs, which were rendered, 
as might be expected, with faultless expression. ‘The 
Haunting Thought,’ which was given for the first time in 
Glasgow, is a production worthy of the composer's genius,”— 
Glasgow Herald. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, Reaent Srreet, Lonpon, W. 





THE 
NEW COMIC SONG, 
AS SUNG EVERYWHERE, 


“KA-FOOZLE-UM,” 


A LEGEND OF JERUSALEM. 
Price, 2s. 6d. 


Showing the birth of Ka-Foozle-Um and her Syrian sire ; how 
the dear girl transcended her parent ; how the chére rose above 
pa; the Jew-lover and his national antipathies ; trial by Jewry 
and conviction of the criminal ; the auld Turk and the alterca- 
tion ; how even the best story needs a little bo(l)s’tring; the 
father’s sack-rifice ; how the Turk could not brook his daugh- 
ter’s love, but how he could Brook his daughter’s lover; how 
both lovers were found d-rowned, and how the parent’s conduct 
is not found square, how the Jews avenged their relative; how 
the Turk, living in Jerusalem, became Jew'’d-here; how his 
bills becoming jue he july fled ; how the phantoms of the lovers 
walked the scene ; how they took a ghost-turn, and how the 
story goes-sternly to a conclusion. 





‘The concert closed with ‘ Ka-foozle-um,’ a romance of which 
the scene is Jerusalem, and of which the narrator was Mr. 
James Bull, whose make-up as an Israelite of the old clo’ type 
was complete. The burlesque song was very comically ren- 
dered ; it kept the audience in a perpetual titter, and. was 
neored,” —Staffordshire Sentinel. 





Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





EW ITALIAN SONGS. 

| aa err ere Schira 3s. 0d. 
ee E. Mecatti 2s. 6d. 
Taci, non dirmi il vero ............Magozzari 2s. 6d. 


La Reatituzione .... 
oo | peri 2s. 6d. 
Invito alla Tarentella ..............Traventi 4s. 0d. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201. Regent-street. 


.... +. Brizai 28. 6d 
9, 


PIANOFORTES. 


\ J. ENNEVER & SON., PIANOFORTE 

e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., and 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
the late tirm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) 

W. J. E. & Son respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates; also for 
schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas. 

Pianofortes tuned, repaired, taken in exchange, &c. 
G GRETTON’S MENUETTO 

. TRIONFALE. 4s. 





(A CHRISTMAS CAROL.) 
By CH. GOUNOD. 


——_—eGeuenarsnrs OOO 


8. 4d. 
GHD basi cisinsssesivennse € 9 
VOCAL SOLO imescewns B® 
FULL ORCHESTRA (Parts).... 10 0 


Tn this quaint Pastoral M. Gounod has happily given us his 
idea of the Shepherds’ music at the Nativity—a simple, touchin, 
melody, such as might have been sung to pipe and tabor—an¢ 
which will remain as one of this great Master’s most charming 
and characteristic inspirations. 


In “Bethlehem,” a Christmas carol, M. Gounod has veized 
the opportunity of writing in the pastoral style, for which he 
has always shown so steady a partiaility. The opening pastoral 
symphony in C will remind the hearer of themes both in “ Faust ” 
and of~‘ Mireille,” especially ot ene in the latter; but it is 
probable that the composer has intended to suggest the nativity, 
after the fashion of Handel in ‘‘ Messiah,” by a melody such as 
the Calabrian Pifferari may have sung. The first symphony, for 
horn and wood instruments only, has a sustained pedal bass; 
in the second, in G, for strings, the harmony is vented ; while in 
the third, in F, the pedal bass is resumed. The effect of this 
device is quaint and characteristic, if not beautiful, and it has 
the result of lending extraordinary brilliancy to the voices when 
in full harmony they chant the third verse of the carol. So 
thoroughly did “ Bethlehem”’ please the audience that it was 
loudly encored,—Daily Telegraph. 


LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


GOUNOD'S NEW ANTHEM. 


PALLADINO wmmwwr™" 


“BY BABYLON’S 
WAVE.” 


PSALM CXXXVII. 





8. 
CHORUS woccsrccccccsvcvccccee & 
VOCAL: BOTO...cscccqeessrocee 8 
FULL ORCHESTRA (Parts) .... 10 


oo oF 





This lovely paraphrase of ‘ Super Flamina” is in Gounod’s 
best manner ; full of light and shade—of pathos and passion— 
and equally effective in the drawing-room as in the hurch or 
Concert Hall. 


‘*By Babylon’s Wave”—the last and most ambitious of the 
minor pieces performed—is, in fact, a setting of the hundred and 
thirty-seventh Psalm. The music being, of course, written toa 
French text, it has been necessary to paraphase the ordinary 
version—a delicate task, admirabl performed by Mr. Farnie. 
The Psalm opens with an orchestral introduction in C minor—@ 
key for which M, Gounod seems to have a great redilection. 
It is cheifly noticeable for a very plaintive phrase given out by 
the wood instruments in succession. ‘The first movement, 
in C minor, three-four time, the four voice parts being unaccom- 
panied, except by the organ, sets forth the desolation of = 
chosen people, and expresses ‘to admiration, in its melancholy 
sweetness, the longing with which the Israelites, captive the 
arid Babylonian plains, must have yearned for their la 
abounding in the olive and the vine. A change to common time 
marks a modification of feeling on the words— 
“ Thro’ our harps that we hung on the trees, 

Goes the low wind wearily moaning,” ‘ 
the phrase on the last line suggesting in its “dying fall” the 
wailing of the breeze, while the vibration of the trem) 
strings is imitated by the voices echoing the last notes 4 bet ‘ 
fermée, supported by the strings and harp. Cunning 18 the 4 
vice by which M. Gounod has kept the orchestral instrumen 
silent until they come in with this striking effect. A new subject, 
vigorous and bold in character, is employed to tell how the 
Assyrians victors call on their captives to sing to them, and 
final cadence of this short movement will not fail to remind many 
readers of Mephistopheles’s first speech to Frau Schwerlein 0 
“Faust.” Then follows a fugue ona capital subject, but 
worked for three voices, the sopranos coming in with & -4 
theme in G major, on the protestation that Jerusalem shall = 
be forgotten by her exiles. The prophecy that Ba nt 
shall be destroyed is embodied in the final moveme®® 
in C major, three-four time, remarkable for one ¢' 
ingly picturesque passage on the words “Thy babes 
be taken and dashed,” and for its sustained dramatic geod 
bat brought, as it seems to us, to a somewhat obrey, 
clusion. | On the whole, however, it must be acknow dent 
that M. Gounod has set the sublime words of the 
genuine poetic feeling —Daily Telegraph. 





LONDON : » 
CRAMER & OCOQO., LIMITED, 











Caamern & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE CUP OF CARE. 





Drain the beadless cup of care, 

Drink it manfully every where. 

It is the medicine of sorrow :— 

"Twill purchase peace and rest to-morrow: 
It is the cup, that Heaven ordains 

To mitigate man’s future pains: 

A bitter draught, the heart to greet, 

But hereafter you'll find it sweet. 


You'll find it sweet, when dreamy bliss 

Falls from your lip, like a faithless kiss: 
You'll bless, in death’s concluding prayer, * 
The hand which held you the cup of care. 

"Tis the alloy care, which in life’s gold, 

Binds the joy-gem in its fold: 

And, should your soul with angels meet, 

The cup most bitter will prove most sweet. 


EpWARD FitTzBALL. 
Notting Hill, Feb. 4, 1866. 








RYAN v. WOOD. 


os 
To Gzorce Woop, Esq. 


Dean Sirn,—Knowing nothing of the libel of ‘ Ryan 
v. Wood,” more than what I have read in the last 
numbers of your journal the Orchestra, I sincerely 
believe that the vicious practices of English musical 
critics so laudably exposed by the able counsel, Mr. 
Coleridge and the Lord Chief Justice at the late 
trial, will have a most beneficial effect. The 
correspondence of artists from Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and France, and the frequent personal com- 
plaints of resident foreign and native musicians, 
warrant me in saying, that under whatever guise it 
may be expressed, black-mail, or otherwise, the 
gratuitous assistance of singers and players at the 
numerous concerts of journalists, has been given 
for the reasons imputed in the alleged libel. Ihave 
a perfect recollection of the late Ernst saying to me 
4 few years ago on calling to pay him 36 guineas 
for three performances: ‘‘ That journalist, who 
has just left the room, has come to torment me to 
play for him, the third time this season!” Again, 
Thold in my possession a bill due last summer by 
the same journalist to a foreign artist, for which I 
offered to advance ten guineas. My lawyer discovered 
that the debtor had filed his schedule of debts, 
with the above bill inserted, in the Court of 
Bankruptey, two days before the payment was due! 
The amount of loans and debts of this description, 
due to eminent musicians, by the most influential 
musical crities in London, exceeds all belief. The 
exposé in Paris of the practices of the deceased critic 
of the Moniteur, Signor Fiorentino, included remarks 
byno means flattering to English musical journalists. 
There is no person in connection with the London 
Press who has had more knowledge of the favours 
bestowed on needy journalists, than Mr. Davi- 
son, the husband of Arabella Goddard; and that 
this gentleman was not summoned to give evidence 
in support of the sub-editor of his Musical World, 
was a mistake. Your courageous exposé of a system 
that has long brought English musical criticism into 
contempt, in the eyes of foreigners, and been a 
source of annoyance to the respectable members of 
the profession in London, entitles you to the thanks of 
the Musical Profession. Believing you were actuated 
by no unworthy motive, and not believing all that 
Wis sworn to in evidence, I beg to enclose five 
pounds towards a subscription to reimburse you, 

ind to signalize my approbation of your conduct.— 

Yours sincerely, . J. Evia. 

Musical Union, Feb. 14th. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sin,—I have just read the report of the case of 


Ryan v. Wood in the columns of the Times. 


Though I have retired from the practice of the 
musical profession and have no further interest in 

' Controversey than that love of fair play, 
Ytich is is inherent in Englishmen of all pro- 
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cordially for the spirit and pluck you have ais-| 
played in this matter, and to suggest that a public 
subscription be immediately commenced to repay 
you the amonnt of damages awarded by the jury | 
and of the law costs imcurred in your vindication | 
of the purity of criticism. To this fund I shall | 
cheerfully subscribe ten guineas. The musical 
profession has been too long sucked by vampires 
whose names were not even mentioned in the case 
of Ryan v. Wood, but which are well known to 
every musical man, not alone in England, but on 
the continent of Europe. The honour of the 
press is involved, and I thank you, sir, for having 
taken the first and boldest step in the path of 
duty, and for having administered a blow to 
critical brigandage, which will be beneficially felt, 
long after all the little corrupt and so-called 
critics of the present day are dead and for- 
gotten.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Henry RvssE Lb. 
74, Kensington Garden-square, 
Bayswater, Feb. 9th, 1866. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I beg to say that in the musical profession, 
and out of it, there can be but one opinion on 
the late trial between the ‘Orchestra v. Des- 
mond Ryan,”—i.e., that you attacked courageously 
a vicious cause, but success is not always on the 
side of justice. Still the next best thing is to 
deserve success. Yours truly, 

T. B. ScHacuner. 





To Gzorce Woop, Esq. 


Sir,—I am sorry I had not yet the opportunity 
of meeting you to express my regret for the result 
of the trial, between you and Mr. Desmond Ryan. 
You have indeed suffered a great loss; still I 
would prefer in this case to be the loser than the 
winner. The jury has condemned you to paya 
sum of money, but there ends your misfortune. 
On the other hand all true thinkers are grateful 
to you for the benefit you have conferred by this 
exposure on the public in general, and the 
musical profession in particular. Your wrong 
was in attacking the individual instead of his 
system; you have been the victim of excessive 
honesty, and your crime has been in trying to 
expose the practice of a derogatory system. You 
ought to have remembered the proverb, that 
truth-telling is not always safe. 

From the artists called as witnesses it would 
have been absurd to expect different answers in 
evidence than those given; but it is no less plain 
that their friendship was mixed with their interest. 
Which of them would be so insane as to admit in 
public that they achieve their praises by com- 
pensation either in money or equivalent gifts? 
But what astonishes me more than all is the 
evidence of Mr. Benedict, who, not satisfied with 
protesting his own disinterestedness, comes out as 
an oracle, and affirms “ that the position of the 
plaintiff, as a musical critic never came into con- 
sideration of the singers.’ This is rather a strong 
assumption on Mr. Benedict’s part. Is Mr. 
Benedict endowed with the attribute of seeing 
into the human mind? Is he magician as well 
as musician? Is he to answer for all his confr2res? 
This assertion of Mr. Benedict, whether uttered 
intentionally or not was, since the Court seemed 
to give great weight to his words, nothing else 
than a subdolous phrase, which, not well examined, 
must have injured your cause before the jury. 

I regret again your loss in money, but when you 
reflect that such a loss has gained you the 
sympathy and the gratitude of the public for the 
good it will produce, you must be proud of it.—I 
am Sir, yours sincerely, M. Maaaront. 

1, Princess Terrace, Regent’s Park, 

Feb. 12th, 1866. 





To the Editor of the Orchestra. 
S1z,—The system of “monster” concerts for 





‘tions and classes, I beg to thank you most] the benefit of musical critics, is already confined 


323 


to very narrow limits, and is not likely to survive 
very long the publication of the evidence in Ryan 
v. Wood. But as the public advertisements even 
at this very moment will show that it is still 
flourishing at least in one quarter, it may not be 
superfluous to ask why it should be left entirely 
to the good taste of the concert-giving critics 
themselves to decide whether these things shall 
continue? Where the critic is proprietor of his 
own journal, there can of course be no other cure ; 
but in other cases what are the editors about? 
To judge from the tenor of the entire press on the 
recent action, an appeal to them will not be in vain. 
I cannot help thinking too that the artists them- 
selves, who have been accustomed to give valu- 
able services gratuitously on these occasions, will 
begin to perceive that something more is involved 
in the matter than a sacrifice of thirty guineas’ 
worth of time and trouble. There is such a thing 
among barristers as “ etiquette,’ which forbids 
a member from seeking advancement by courses 
open to unfavourable construction. I think you 
will agree with me that the musical profession 
would not be the worse for something of the 
kind.—I am Sir, your obedient servant, 


W. Moy Tuomas. 
12th February, 1866. 


To the Editor of the Orchestra. 


Sir,—I think I am expressing the opinion of 
most musical men when I write to thank you for 
the continuous exertions you have made to abolish 
the system pursued by concert-giving journalists, 
Without referring in the least to individuals con- 
cerned, or cases alluded to, in the late trial Ryan 
v. Wood, I fully agree with the principle by which 
you have stood, however technically wrong you 
have been in expressing it. A new view arises 
out of the complication which last week came 
before the Queen’s Bench—a view which I think 
was omitted by those who have treated of the 
subject. Allowing that a critic who solicits the 
services of artists for his concert is perfectly honest, 
and does not intend unjustifiably to give those 
artists the benefit of his praise, does not the mere 
asking their services subject him to humiliation? 
He asks for something for which he does not 
purpose to give a return; he places himself in 
the position of a beggar. And what is more, in 
anumber of cases the artists asked expect a 
return: it is human nature that they should. 
The best proof that they both expect and receive 
a return lies in the fact that the concerts are 
repeated ; for if the artists found that they were 
otherwise than leniently dealt with by the critic 
whom they oblige, they would naturally discover 
the obligation to be one-sided, and refuse further 
assistance. This is even allowing the critic to be 
thoroughly honest; and if you take the opposite 
supposition so many abuses arise for considera- 
tion that I prefer not to admit that hypothesis 
atall. From both points of view the system is 
very bad. 

In all cases I sympathise with the principles 
which you have advocated and for which you 
have suffered; and if a fund is started to reim- 
burse you the amount you have lost through the 
exposition of those principles, I shall be happy to 
subscribe my mite.—Yours obediently, 

Wruiiam Caries Levey. 

8, Cecil-street, Strand. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1z,—When I first entered the musical pro- 
fession my idea was (I was very young at the 
time) that there could not be any bad feeling, 
much less trickery amongst those who practised 
that most captivating art. I have long since 
been undeceived, but never more so than on read- 
ing the trial that came off last week. I was per- 
fectly astonished at the jury giving their verdict 
to a man who writes critiques, and condemns or 
flatters the artists, and finds, to his dismay, when 
it is published, that the performance has been 
postponed. 





I trust, sir, that the adverse verdict will not 
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deter you from laying bare all these and other | 
disreputable practices which abound in the 
musical profession, and cast a slur on all those 
connected with it, and which, if not done in the 
same independent spirit you have hitherto shown, 
will be the means of still keeping talent in the 
background, and only bring forward those who 
truckle, give presents, and otherwise try to get 
favourable criticism by unfair means. 

It will be for the benefit of the profession if 
they take this matter up, and relieve you from 
the expense of this trial, and being in earnest, I 
beg to send a subscription of £1 1s., hoping that 
many others may follow, and show that there are 
other counties besides Dorsetshire where justice 
commits strange freaks.—I remain, yours faith- 
fully, Joun Ruopzs, 

Organist and Director of the Choir, Croydon. 
11, Tamworth Villas, Croydon, 

February 12, 1866. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1r,—The manly, bold, and uncompromising 
stand you have taken in a question of such vital 
importance as that of honest and fair (i.e., un- 
biased) criticism in art questions, is too great a 
boon for all professors to be passed over without 
a sincere vote of thanks. I tender mine with all 
my heart.—Believe me, Sir, yours obediently, 

FERDINAND PRAEGER. 

11, Kensington Park Terrace, 

Bayawater, W. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


The decision lately given in this case is matter 
of regret to musical circles here; as, whatever 
differences of opinion may exist touching the 
letter of your strictures, the principle involved 
must inevitably commend itself to every honest 
mind. In Glasgow the musical profession, as 
well as the public, observe in their public prints 
a marvellous incompetency to speak on matters 
musical, and a feeling of indifference is thereby 
engendered amongst musicians; a circumstance 
which I am persuaded assists usin this remote 
city to judge more dispassionably the pros and 
cons of the ‘‘ monstre concert’ business. Never- 
theless I believe that, exposed to the same con- 
sequences and incurring the same risks (imaginary 
or otherwise), the musical profession here would 
take the same undignified course as was reported 
in this case. Few men, if indeed any, can make 
themselves speak the truth and shame the devil 
regardless of consequences, and I must say all 
the evidence in this case conveys to me the im- 
pression of being given under protest or intimi- 
dation. A deal of sentiment has been uttered 
anent the generosity of artists, but let us call a 
spade a spade. A critic occupies a position 
equally amenable to his readers, and to those 
who come under his judgment, and it demands no 
sensitive honesty to declare that critics who 
obtain professional service gratuitously incur a 
debt of honour, which, if paid, must be done at 
the expense of the public, who have a right to 
demand unbiassed criticism of him. 

I feel constrained to express a few from solitary 
sense of sympathy with your efforts to purify the 
relationship of critic to profession and public, and 
if there be any truth in the eternal principles of 
right, you must in the end gain your point.—I 
am, very truly, P. 8. Terras. 

Sanchyford, Glasgow, 

Feb. 14, 1866. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srn,—The late trial in which you were mulcted of 
damages evinced your readiness to stand by a prin- 
ciple which all true men must respect. You have 
all along maintained that the system of monster 
concerts given by journalists is fundamentally a bad 
one. With that opinion every thorough-hearted 
musician must agree.—Yours obediently, ? 


G. Fazxcu Frowers, Mus. Doc. 


To the Editor of the Orchestra. 


S1r,—You have been condemned to £250 for libel 
In re Ryan v. Wood. Being a lover of fair play (as 
a naturalized Englishman ought to be), I beg to say 
that my guinea will be forthcoming the moment a 
subscription is set on foot to defray your expenses. 
Surely there must be 249 persons besides myself 
who will consider that a farthing damages would 
have been too much for a gentleman who reports on 
a concert which he was obliged to confess he had 
not heard.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 
Le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 
Castelnau Lodge, Feb. 9, 1866. 
a a oe — 
[From “Tue Trmes,’’} 


A jury has avenged the wrongs which Mr. Desmond 
Ryan, late private secretary to Mr. Lumley, and 
since musical critic for two daily journals, has 
suffered at the hands of Mr. Wood, proprietor of the 
Orchestra. The former gentleman has triumphed, 
while the latter is mulcted in £250, and will, besides, 
have to pay two heavy bills of costs. We have 
no desire to carp at the victory of the plantiff, but 
at the same time we mustexpress a feeling, which 
we think will be pretty general, that the defendant 
has been punished quite severely enough. No one 
can read the report of the trial without feeling 
that the author of the alleged libel was more honest 
than prudent, and that there was really a good deal 
to be said on the subject to which it referred if the 
Orchestra had only known how to say it properly. It 
appears that it has been the custom of two gentlemen 
connected with the Press, as musical critics, to give 
public concerts, at which distinguished singers 
perform. We all know that these professional ladies 
and gentleman are in the habit of setting ahigh price 
on their melody. They are, indeed, we believe, 
liberal enough in performing without payment for 
the benefit of charities, or when misfortune has over- 
taken any member of their profession. But the two 
critics in question had certainly no need of any such 
benevolence. One of them, it was stated at the time, 
got up ‘“‘ monster concerts,” from which we may 
suppose he made profits of corresponding bulk ; and 
the other, besides his critical avocations on the daily 
Press, was connected with a professional journal, the 
Musical World. Itis intelligble, then, that the 
circumstance that leading singers should be in the 
habit of singing gratuitously at the concerts givin by 
Mr. Howard Glover and Mr. Desmond Ryan should 
have caused some unfavorable remarks. One would 
think that it might occur to a writer who was called 
upon continually to express his opinion of the 
performances of this or that artist that he would do 
well not to place himself under such obligations to 
the persons he was to criticise as are involved in 
asking or accepting their services to sing gra- 
tuitously. Such a transaction is in reality nothing 
more nor less than the acceptance of a present of a 
certain number of guineas. If Mr. Sims Reeves 
charges Mr. Ryan’s neighbour thirty guineas for 
singing at a concert while he sings for Mr. Ryan 
gratuitously, he is simply putting thirty guineas into 
Mr. Ryan’s pocket, by increasing the clear profit of 
the performance. When this is done, not by a single 
personal friend, but by a number of performers, with 
whom, as the plaintiff admitted at the trial, he had 
no private accquaintance, the custom assumes a 
most unpleasant appearance. Here is Mr. Ryan, 
who as he tells us, is not a musician, has no con- 
nection whatever with the art, either as composer or 
performer, and is simply a critic in two daily papers 
and editor of a musical periodical, receiving these 
valuable donations from professional singers, on 
whose popularity his writings may be supposed to 
have some influence. How is it possible that such a 
custom could continue without exciting some adverse 
remark? Although there did not appear to be any 
ground for asserting that the plaintiff's criticisms 
had been actually biassed by the relations in which 
he stvod towards the musical profession, yet these 
relations were in themselves so singular, that we 
cannot wonder they called forth animadversion 
among some of those who knew of them. The Lord 
Chief Justice in his charge gave a sketch of what the 
Orchestra might have said without bringing itself 
under the rod of the law. It might have stated that 
Mr. Ryan had acquired the office of a public critic, 
that he writes in the public Press, and criticizes the 
ee ge of musical artists, and yet he is in the 

abit of inviting the leading artists to sing gra- 
tuitously at concerts for his own benefit. It might 
have stated that such a system tended to prevent him 
from forming a fair and impartial judgment upon 
their performances, and indirectly upon those of 
others ; that, granting that he does not intend to do 
what is partial and corrupt, the system is bad, since 
it not only encourages a partial disposition in his 
mind, but will engender a suspicion in that of others 


a, 


is what might be legally said and it is certainly what 
no sensitive man would like to hear of himself. 
the defendant knew of no such reserve. In an 
article headed ‘Black Mail in Journalism.” he 
attacked Mr. Ryan furiously, and not content 
with comparing him to a black-beetle and his 
criticism to a popgun, actually made charges 
which both Judge and Jury pronounced to be libel. 
lous. It seems that the Orchestra would not haye 
played so loudly if it had not already gained as jt 
thought a victory over another concert-giving critic 
Mr. Howard Glover had been its former antagonist, 
but though that gentleman’s attorney had sent g 
letter threatening legal proceedings, or,demanding an 
apology, the matter had been allowed to drop. The 
defendant this time reckoned without ‘his host, and 
when an apology, was refused and the original offence 
repeated in a second article, the proceedings were 
commenced which have terminated in an adverse 
verdict and heavy damages. 

The result of the trial shows the necessity of 
temperate expression in all writing intended to be 
made public, and the rarity of such actions and such 
verdicts proves the care with which the English Pregs 
is for the most part conducted. The writer in the 
Orchestra evidently had the right on his side. He 
was attacking a practice we could hardly have believed 
to exist in connexion with a profession which stands 
so high as that of music—a practice which, if it were 
general, would blight the influence of every artistic 
or dramatic criticism that is given to the public, 
But, instead of keeping within the bounds of that 
which he knew, he thought fit to plunge into that 
he could only guess at and was wholly unable to 
prove. Nothing was added to the,force of the ex- 
posure by the insinuations and vituperations which 
accompanied it, and the writer would equally have 
attained his end if he had stated in a dozen tem- 
perate lines the facts which the public have learnt 
through the trlal. 





[From THe “ Pann Maui Gazerre.] 


Mr. Desmond Ryan and Mr. Howard Glover are 
probably in a state of painful astonishment at the 
perversity with which public opinion misinterprets 
their conduct. Because these gentlemen happen to 
have made many friends among singers and per- 
formers by the splendour of their abilities and the 
urbanity of their commerce (friends who show their 
friendship in a thoroughly appreciable form, de- 
clining to accept the fees for their services which in 
other cases are exacted), and because at the same 
time Messrs. Ryan and Glover happen to be writers 
of musical criticism, a gossiping, meddling, inquisi- 
torial public has connected these two detached facts 
by a hyphen of disagreeable conjecture. Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who is paid thirty guineas if he sings for 
Mr. Chappell, Dr. Wyld, or any other concert-giver, 
seems willing to sing for Mr. Ryan’s beaux yeur. 
And if Mr. Ryan should reciprocate the amenity, 
and sing for Mr. Sims Reeves, what has the public 
to do with that? It is true that Mr. Ryan, with 
charming candour, confesses that he is not musical 
himself; but he has a “ snuffbox wot is;” and if 
this musical snuffbox happens to be arranged for 
the performance of ‘‘ The Hymn of Praise” rather 
than for that of ‘‘He was despised and rejected of 
men” or of the ‘* Screech Owl,” this is a private 
detail which may also admit of satisfactory expla- 
nation. 

* * * 

Now, whatever may be the correctness of this 
dishonouring conclusion, it seems to us that if the 
editors of public journals would apply to musical 
and dramatic criticism the same moral surveillance 
that they apply to political, theological, and literary 
criticism, there would cease to be the least ground 
for suspicions so injurious to the integrity of their 
journals and so painful to their critics. An editor 
cannot be ignorant—at least he is culpable if he 
remain ignorant—of the avowed relations of his 
staff. He will not leave the judgment of political 
and theological matters in the hands of men 
notoriously under strong personal obilgations to 
political and theological magnates. He will not 
allow Under Secretaries to write his leaders, unless 
his journal be intended as a Government organ. He 
will not permit his literary critic to edit a magazine, 
the gratuitous contributors to that magazine being 
generously reviewed in the columns of the journal. 
Why, then, permit his musical and dramatic critie 
to give concerts and write plays, as if these things 
could in no respect interfere with the plainness 4m 
integrity of criticism? He may have great reliance 
on the integrity of the critic, whom he knows; but 
the public, not having that advantage, cannot be 
blamed if it “ puts two and two together.” 

But although editors are culpable, inasmuch 4s 
they carelessly permit a practice which must be very 
trping to the integrity of their critics and very 
suspicious to the bystander—culpable inasmuch 








they are really indifferent both to the quality = 


that his praise and blame are not fairly given. This) honesty of the criticism which appears in 
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journals—the fons et origo mali is to be found 
elsewhere. It is the public, not the editor, who 
should be blamed. If the public was less indifferent 
the editor would be more alert. But in matters of 
art the British public is culpably and crassly indif- 
ferent. It is a public of vestrymen—fussy and 
yexatious on small matters, supercilliously careless 
of most general quesrions not visibly affecting rates 
and taxes. As to art, the question is never, 
Is it ennobling ? but, Is it amusing? And the stage 
is regarded as a somewhat more respectable music 
hall. This being so, although we read the report 
of anew piece or of the appearance of a new per- 
former, we read it as a somewhat more explicit kind 
of advertisement telling us what amusement we are 
likely to find. Whether the “ great Mackney” or 
the “Cure” be garlanded with epithets and ap- 
plauded as only artists used to be applauded, makes 
very little difference to us; or we think it makes 
very little difference; but in fact it inflicts an in- 
jury on art and robs us of a refining influence. The 
miserable condition of. our stage, which is deplored 
by all except the vulgarest pleasure-seekers, 
can never be freseued from the downward 
tendency so long as feeble authors and feeble actors 
are sheltered from criticism; and criticism will 
never exert any infiuence so long as critics are, from 
any cause whatever, disinclined to speak plainly; 
and critics will never speak plainly so long as editors 
disregard the most obvious duties of supervision ; 
nor will editors be sensitive as to the quality of the 
criticisms until the public shows that it has become 
sensitive on that point. If the recent trial of Ryan 
y. Wood call public attention to this matter we may 
hope to see a reform, 





[From tHe ‘‘ Darty TELEGRAPH.’’] 


Thhre is a clever Chinese proverb, ‘* In an orchard 
do not lift off your hat ; in a garden do not pluck off 
your shoe,” which means that in suspicious cireum- 
stances people should avoid actions which are liable 
to be misconstrued. It would be very indiscreet in 
a judge to receive money from a suitor just before 
trying his cause, even in payment of a perfectly valid 
debt ; the candidate for the representation of a 
borough would not run about its streets, at the time 
of a contested election, with bags of gold in his 
hands, though the coin were intended for perfectly 
legitimate uses ; nor would a moderator at Cambridge 
care to be seen freqnently whispering to one of the 
competitors in a Senate House examination, 
however harmless the confabulation might be. In 
much the same way, and for similar reasons, a critic 
of art or literature who writes for the public press 
should avoid entering into relations with artists, 
performers, or authors which tend to compromise his 
independence. Yet, obvious asit is, the principle 
has not hitherto been abopted by Mr. Desmond 
Ryan, the successful plaintiff in the recent action of 
“Ryan v. Wood,” before the court of Queen‘s 
Bench. That gentleman, who states in his evidence 
that he had been a “ musical critic for sixteen 
years,and on the daily press since 1857,” has 
for the last four years given annual concerts, at 
which the vocal performers have sung for him 
gratuitously ; and the practice was subjected to very 
severe comments in a periodical called the Orchestra, 
which denounced it asa system of blackmail. It was 
suggested that Mr. Ryan goes ‘‘to these plastic 
singers and musicians, and the poor creatures were 
were ready to lend their art and hearts and souls to 
obtain the critic’s smile.” For these and similar 
vituperations the plantiff brings his action for libel, 
and gains a verdict with £250 damages. Without 
the least sympathy for Mr. Ryan’s method of 
arranging his concerts, we must still accept the 
verdict as perfectly correct. 

The limitations of newspaper criticsm are generally 
Well defined. So long as a periodical confines itself 
t> ascertained facts, and argues upon them ex- 
clusively, it will in all probability be safe from the 
Operation of the law of libel. The Orchestra got 
into trouble, not for stating that which was true, 
namely, that Mr. Ryan united the functions of critic 
and concert-giver, nor even for arguing that such a 
ton rendered him liable to undue influence as a 
public writer, but for asserting what could not be 
Proved—that the plaintiff did, in fact, practise 
extortion. An action for libel may always be met by 
Proof that the whole matter impugned is true in fact, 
and that the purpose of the censure was legitimately 
Within the province of the censor; but it is not 
enough to show that the detriniental statement is 
partially true. If a journalist makes half-a-dozen 
distinet accusations, and shows only five of them 
to be well founded, he is liable in damages for the 
‘ixth. This rule of law is founded on common sense 
_ common justice. It would be an intolerable 

lence if, on the strength of a charge which can be 

Proved, a writer were permitted to add others which 
tould not be proved—if a grain of truth legalised a 
juned of inventions. The distinction is most 
ucidly drawn by the Lord Chief Justice in the pre- 








writer in the Orchestra would have been justified in 
showing that Mr. Ryan’s system of inviting artists to 


sent case. According to this eminent judge, the | irrelevant personul remarks, 
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> Mr. Ryan brough an 
action for libel, and obtained on Thursday £250 
damages. The amount seems excessive. Mr. 


Sing gratuitously at his concerts tended “ to engender , Ryan’s own witnesses proved that many professional 


was meted out was unjust.” 


or unfavourable, according as these services are 
rendered to him or not, and that by this means, 
through the influence of his criticsms on those 
artists who_dread them if they do not submit to his 
demands, he is enabled to levy black mail upon 
them, and thus to be a kind of highwayman upon 
the press.” In other words, it was lawful to assert 
that Mr. Ryan’s conduct was derogatory and liable to 
suspicion, but not—in absence of proof—that it was 
actually dishonest. 

The distinction seems a somewhat fine one; but 
it is rational and sound. The press performs a very 
useful function in maintaining a censorship over 
those who act in any public capacity; but the cen- 
sorship is useful only so long as it is accurate in 
matters of fact. The writer in the Orchestra 
hazarded assertions which, by their very nature, 
were incapable of proof, and he advanced them so 
recklessly that he seems almost purposely invited 
an action for libel. The result is quite consonant 
with justice ; but it is essentially important, for the 
sake of the purity and independence of the press, 
to note that the verdict by,no means sanctions or 
excuses the union of the functions of critic and 
concert-giver in the same person. Such a combina- 
tion of pursuits may possibly be compatible with 
genuine honesty and impartiality, but not with an 
unassailable reputation for those qualities. Several 
performers who were called as witnesses for the 
plaintiff declared that they gave him their assistance 
from motives of friendship, and not from any 
desire to propitiate him as a critic. Still, the 
system is hopelessly indefensible. Mr. Benedict, 
one of the witnesses, very concisely summed up the 
whole case for and against the plaintiff. He says 
the system pursued by him is “ disadvantageous to 
the critics themselves ; onthe other hand, I may be 
allowed to say, that the position of the plaintiff as 
critic never has entered into the consideration of 
those who have sung at his concerts.’ But, even 
conceding all this, we see that artists put themselves 
ina false position who suffer their liberality to be 
construed as the offspring of fear: the public critic 
who criticises his benefactors is open to a suspicion 
of favouritism if he praises, of ingratitude if he 
condemns, their performance. We by no means 
assert that a critic or reviewer is compelled to hold 
himself absolutely aloof from that portion of 
the world in which he takes most interest, 
or that he is absolutely debarred from every 
pursuit but that of journalism. If Mr. Ryan 
had written an oratorio or an opera, no one 
but a purist in such matters would have con- 
demned him for seeking a publisher. The employ- 
ment of his natural abilities in such isolated in- 
stances, even on a second branch of art, would not 
occasion that direct conflict of private interests and 
public duties which must inevitably arise when a 
critic enters into close personal relations with artists, 
and lays himself under obligation to the very 
individuals on whom he has to pass judgment. 
There is an analogous principle of our courts of 
equity, which regards with extreme jealousy any- 
thing like an abuse of a trust: they will not suffer 
a trustee to put himself in a position in which he 
may be tempted to make his office a means of gain. 
No matter how pure his motives, if he make a profit 
out of his confidential position, he is not suffered to 
retain that benefit to himself. This principle may 
operate with undeserved severity in some cases, but 
any less stringent rule would open the way for 
interminable malpractices. We think that precisely 
the same rule applies to journalists. It is not 
enough that they exercise their functions honestly 
and independently ; they stand before the public as 
trustees, and are bound, under moral penalties, to 
abstain from trading directly or indirectly upon their 
trusteeship. : 





(From tHe “Spxctator.’’] 


The Orchestra, an occasionally clever and generally 
abusive musical paper, recently accused Mr. D. Ryan, 
musical critic and concert-giver, of combining his 
two vocations in a highly improper way, charging 
him openly with paying those who sang at his con- 
certs with newspaper puffs instead of cash. This 
was a grave charge, and implied a scandalous 
system which deserved exposure, both in the 
interest of the public and in that of honest musical 
critics. The writer in the Orchestra, however, 
made the charge in the most unqualified way, and 





accompanied it with a good many rather scurrilous 


a partial disposition in his mind, and also to | singers had sung at his concerts 

engender a suspicion in the profession, when its knowing him to be a newspaper crit 
existence was known, that the criticism was unjust, | did so not as personal friends, but t 
and that either the censure or the praise which fessional acquaintance ; 


without fee, 
ic; that they 
hrough “ pro- 
* that the success of operas 


But the journalist and the position of singers depended greatly on 
went beyond this. He asserted of Mr. Ryan, ‘that | newspaper criticism, and that Mr. Ryan was the only 
he does in fact mete out his criticism, favourable | - 


critic who also gave concerts. The existence of the 
system was thus place beyond a doubt, and Chief 
Justice Cockburn actually pointed out terms in 
which it might have been fully exposed without 
liability to action. The Orchestra has done service 
to the public, and £250 seems a large sum to pay for 
its rashness in mixing up extraneous libels with this 
exposure. 





(From tHe “ Courr Crrcunar.’’} 


The action of Ryan against Wood, which ended 
on Thursday with a verdict for the plaintiff and 
£250 damages, is a remarkable testimony to the 
secret we told into the ears of the public when Mr, 
Emery, the wonderfully clever actor at the Lyceum, 
trotted out of court with his £5 5s., which a jury 
awarded him for the fearful damage his reputation 
had sustained in consequence of a not sufficiently 
complimentary notice in the Glowworn. The secret 
was this, that ‘half the notices of the theatres which 
appear in the public press—aye, and very much 
more than half—are neither more nor less than 
excessive and unmerited laudations.’”’ The same 
remark equally applies to the musical world, and 
we rather think this proceeding of Mr. Ryan, 
although he is for the time victorious, will tend to 
convince the public of the truth of that fact. Of 
course Mr. Ryan is a very well-intentioned and 
honourable critic ; but does it not seem strange that 
singers of high repute should give their services to 
him for nothing? And would it not seem strange 
if, after such an act of kindness as that, Mr. Ryan 
were to turn round upon his friends and condemn 
their performances in the columns of the public 
press? Does it not occur to everyone that singers 
would not sing gratuitously without a motive? And 
does it not also seem that a critic must find it go 
very much against the grain to write justly of the 
works of ‘ private friends?” Mr. Ryan has caused 
by this action an exposure which will not do the 
musical or theatrical, or even the criticising profes- 
sion, any good in the estimation of the public, and 
we are bound to add that in our opinion the jury 
which gave £250 to Mr. Ryan have committed an 
error and an injustice greater even than that which 
we took occasion to condemn two weeks ago in the 
case of Mr. Emery and the Glowworm. We have 
nowa much more forcible reason for telling the 
public to be very cautious how much faith they put 
in the theatrical and musical criticism which appear 
in the columns of the daily press, 





[From “ Tae Scorsman.’’] 


The relations of newspaper critics to those they 
criticise were wholesomely ventilated in a somewhat 
‘“‘ piquant” case heard before the Lord Chief Justice, 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, last Thursday. In the 
Orchestra—a musical publication—a very vitupera- 
tive article appeared, directed against charlatans 
generally, charlatanic musical critics especially, and 
Mr. Desmond Ryan, T.0.D., sub-editor of the 
Musical World, and musical critic of the Morning 
Herald and Standard, most particularly. Mr. Ryan 
was likened to a ‘‘ highwayman,” a * blackbeetle,”’ 
and a ** cockroach”; his offence being that he got up 
concerts at which first-rate artists performed for 
nothing, in the fear, it was insinuated, or rather 
asserted, that, if they didn’t, Mr. Ryan would write 
them down. The artists were exhorted to fling off 
their foolish fears, and no longer to stand and de- 
liver their notes when a mere ‘* popgun” was pointed 
at their throats. If this slavish awe of newspaper 
paragraphs were not checked, it was affirmed that 
‘Desmond Ryans” would get their gloves, boots, 
and legs of mutton for nothing, by threatening to 
write down their hosiers, bootmakers, and butchers. 
In somewhat similar strain the Orchestra had pre- 
viously bellowed against Mr. Howard Glover, who 
was alleged to have, when musical critic for the 
Morning Post, set Mr. Desmond Ryan the example 
of securing, for the benefit of his private purse, the 
cream of musical talent gratis. r. Ryan naturally 
did not relish being called a cockroach and so forth, 
and by the pen of his solicitor demanded an apo- 
logy. The Orchestra made fun of the demand, 
added ‘* worm” to the list of creeping things to 
which it had likened Mr. Ryan, twitted his solicitor 
with having championed Mr. Howard Glover against 
its strictures and then backed out of his cause, and 
ended—with very doubtful taste and humour— 
by referring him to the 49th of Genesis for a 





valediction. 
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Accordingly, Mr. Ryan brought an action against 
the proprietor of the Orchestra. The case was ready 
for trial last December, but was postponed on the 
application of the defendant, on the ground that 
certain musical celebrities whose evidence was neces- 
sary to enable him to establish his justification 
were not immediately accessible. The plaintiff pro- 
cured their addresses, and proposed to have them 
examined by commission ; but the offer was declined. 
On Thursday, the defendant pleaded not guilty, and, 
supplementarily, that what he had stated of the 
plaintiff had been and still was true. In the course 
of his examination and cross-examination, the plain- 
tiff stated his qualifications for the post of musical 
critic. He had received no musical education, 
having been intended for an M.D., not a Mus. Doe. ; 
but he played, after a fashion, on several musical 


instruments, had written some songs and a libretto 
or two, and had been for nine months Mr. Lumley’s 
secretary. He summed up his qualifications in 
a statement that he knew enough about music 
to write about it. Thereupon Mr. Coleridge 


eruolly asked him whether he had always thought it 
necessary to hear musie before he wrote about it, 
and it came ont that he had at least once—and he 
would not swear that such a contretemps had not 
happened oftener—published an elaborate critique 
on a performance that unfortunately did not take 
place. The plaintiff's witnesses were Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Madame Sainton Dolby, Madame Florence 
Lancia, Mr. William Harrison, Mr. Weiss, and 
M. Benedict, who swore that, instead of requiring 
their ordinary honorarium of twenty or thirty 
yuineas a-piece, they had given Mr. Ryan their ser- 
vices gratuitously, through no fear of his censure or 
hope of his praise, but out of pure friendship. M. 
Benedict truly enough stated that it was by no means 
exceptional for great artists to give their services 
as a matter of charity, but he was plainly of 
opinion, although he expressed his opinion as 





his position to exact favours from the persons to 
whom he can give favours in return, he contaminates 
his profession, prepares the way for still greater 
corruption, and challenges the judgment of the 
conscientious journalist. And the journalist who 
has courage to expose this abuse of an honourable 
profession, whatever may be the law of the matter, 
is deserving of the public gratitude. A case in 
which the rights at once of the journalist and the 
critic were called in question, has recently been 
determined in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

The plaintiff in the action to which we refer was 
a Mr. Desmond Ryan. This gentleman had been 
the musical critic of the Standard, and in that 
capacity had written a criticism on an opera which 
was never produced. Mr. Ryan, it appears, is still 
engaged on the Standard and the Morning Herald. 
He writes, too, it seems, for the Musical World. 
But Mr. Ryan is in the habit of getting up concerts 
on his own account. At these concerts, it was 
proved in evidence, the singers were accustomed to 
give their services gratuitously—out of friendship 
for the critic. Mr. Ryan was not alone in this 
practice. Mr. Howard Glover, once the critic of the 
Morning Post, it was alleged, also gave concerts at 
which the performers appeared without fee. This 
system very properly fell under the censure of the 
editor of the Orchestra. Conceiving that the honour 
of the profession was in peril, holding that no 
newspaper critic had a right to exact favours of any 
kind, believing a gross injustice was done to the 
singers themselves, the editor of the Orchestra 
vigorously exposed what he called ‘ brigandage in 
the British press.” In terms as indignant as de- 
served, the practice and its abettors were denounced 
and condemned. Mr. Ryan of course took offence 
at the comments of the Orchestra. His reputation, 
his office, his profits were at stake. He therefore 
entered an action for libel against the proprietor of 
the Orchestra, laying his damages at £1,000. The 


| 





guardedly as possible, that it was not delicate for 
musical critics, whilst in the exercise of their 
profession, to demand such charity. When pressed 
to state whether a great work could not be burked by 
adverse newspaper criticism, M. Benedict cautiously 
refused to answer. Mr. Sims Reeves, in reply to a 
question as towhether he feared newspaper criticism, 
answered that he depended on the public; and 
certainly there is something exquisitely ludicrous 
in the motion of the great ten: rtrembling beneath 
the uplifted lath of a“ stickit ’ doctor who has 
written a song or two, and can, perhaps, play 
‘*Rousseau’s Dream” on the flute and disturb his 
neighbours’ rest with intermittent attacks of cornopean 
—a critic who criticises performances that never take 
place. But there are excellent artists whose fame 
is not so established as Mr. Sims Reeves ; and it is 
only through this action that the public has been 
able to ascertain Mr. Ryan’s weight as a musical 
authority. No legal justification of the libel having 
been attempted, but only the moral one that the 
defendant considered such relations as existed 
between Mr. Ryan and his singers burdensome to 
the one party, discreditable to the other, and cal- 
culated to hookwink the public, the plaintiff, of 
course, recovered damages ; but the amount appears 
to be excessive and oppressive. Some good, however, 
may come of this prosecution. After the emphatic 
condemnation of Mr. Ryan’s system of concert-giving 
contained in the Lord Chief Justice’s summing-up 
we shall probably, at any rate, hear no more of 
critics’ concerts, 





{From toe Newcastte * Damy CHronicie.”) 


Jealous of its rights, proud of its power, impressed 


with its responsibilities, the press of this country is 
not likely to permit without protest the infringement 
On the maintenance of the 
rights of journalism depends the faithful observance 
of those obligations which the people in recent years 
has forced the Government toassume. Fortunately, 
no elaborate argument is required in these days to 
But 
freedom even of the press has its limits. The journa- 
list can neither lawfully nor morally take advantage of 
The law 
And 
yet there are times when, in order to expose an evil 
system, dt is necessary that the journalist should 
It is 
especially incumbent on the press to attack what- 
ever practice tends to implicate its own honour and 
Jealous of its rights, the press ought to be 
If among journa- 
lists a system exists that promises to bring journalism 
into contempt, no duty can be more clear than that 
An immense power is given to the 
He often holds in his hands the 
fate of the author, the painter, the singer, and the 


of its hard-won liberties. 


establish the inestimable value of a free press. 


his position to revenge a private injury. 
protects the personal character of the citizen. 


incur the danger of a public prosecution. 


credit. 
no less jealous of its reputation. 


of exposing it. 
newspaper critic. 


actor. Unless this power is tempered by responsi- 


bility, exercised with all honesty and purity of 
ht to be 
recognised at all, When a critic takes advantage of 


purpose, the rights of criticism have no rig 





trial took place on Thursday. Mr. Wood, the 
defendant, a member of the eminent firm of Cramer, 
Beale, & Co., not only refused to apologise to the 
plaintiff, but defended the action as a matter of 
principle. Half-a-dozen of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the musical profession gave evidence on the 
plaintiff's side. Mr. Sims Reeves, whose fee was 
thirty guineas for singing at a concert, had sung 
without fee at several of Mr. Ryan’s entertainments. 
Mdme. Sainton-Dolby had sung twice for Mr. Ryan. 
Mdme. Lancia, who knew that Mr. Ryan was en- 
gaged on the press at the time, wrote to say that 
she would like to sing for him. Mr. Harrison had 
sung at Mr. Ryan’s concerts as a friend; when 
he sang for him, he knew Mr. Ryan was a 
musical critic. Mr. Weiss had appeared at two 
concerts given by the plaintiff, because he was 
a friend of his. Mr. Benedict had conducted at 
many of Mr. Ryan’s concerts—always as a friend; 
but he confessed that the system was disadvanta- 
geous even to the critics who profited by it. The 
counsel for the defence admitted that legally his 
client had been guilty of libel. He contended, how- 
ever, that the offence was committed, not out of 
malice towards Mr. Ryan, but out of hostility 
towards a system that vitiated the credit of 
journalism. He appealed to the jury therefore in 
mitigation of damages. The Lord Chief Justice, in 
directing the jury, while he admitted that the prac- 
tice which the plaintiff had exposed was one that 
attacked the uprightness of criticism, nevertheless 
expressed his opinion that the plaintiff was entitled 
to substantial damages. The jury thereupon gave 
Mr. Ryan a verdict, assessing the injuries he had 
suffered at the very high sum of £250. 

Now we have no desire to question on the one 
hand the personal integrity of Mr. Desmond Ryan, 
or on the other hand the honourable motives of 
those artistes who performed at his concert gra- 


press. The eminent witnesses who gave evidence 
for Mr. Ryan declared that they sung for that gen- 
their friends ? 
kindness in return? 
critic ? 


them to relinquish their fees? Let it be under- 
stood that we make no accusations. 


that grave doubts may be raised. And these sus- 
picions of the motives of public performers can only 
be removed by the destruction of the system that 
to imputation. Can the critic who has just re- 
performer who has tendered it? 
turn deserve another? After Mr. Sims Reeves 
had sung gratuitously for Mr, Ryan, was not Mr. 


tuitously. At the same time, we are bound to say 
that the system by which Mr. Ryan has profited is 
injurious alike to the singer, the critic, and the 


tleman as a friend. No doubt they did. But are 
they in the habit of singing gratuitously for all 
Did it never enter into their thought 
that Mr. Ryan had it in his power to do them a 
Would they have given their 
services to Mr. Ryan if he had not been a musical 
Had the fact that Mr. Ryan was connected 
with the press no influence whatever in inducing 


We only put 
the foregoing questions for the purpose of showing 


encourages them. Bunt the critic, too, is exposed 


ceived a favour be rigidly censorious towards the 
Does not one good 


es 


Ryan likely to write approvingly of the Performances 

of Mr. Sims Reeves? And it is impossible to escape 

imputation so long as critics give concerts a 
receive favours. Besides, the system strikes at the 
very honour of journalism. What reliance can be 

placed on the judgment of a journalist who is pre- 
sumed to be influenced by motives of gain ? Where 
is the independence of the press if writers are to 
become the recipients of favours from those who 
expect favours in return? Newspaper criticism 

unless honestly exercised, is liable to inflict immense 
injury on the professional classes. The public 
performer depends for his livelihood on the publie 
favour. But the critic helps to mould the public 
taste. Hence the reputation, the popularity, the 
very bread of the artiste, depends more or less on 
the newspaper critic. It may perhaps be held that 
it would be better if every man relied on his own 
judgment in matters of taste. But the fact is that 
few people do trust their own judgment. Thus the 
power of the critic is really enormous. As an 
instance of this power, the counsel for Mr. Wood 
mentioned that the works of M. Gounod had for 
years been kept out of England by hostile criticism, 
If the power of the critic should continue to be 
exercised after this fashion, it will not be long 
before criticism itself will be held to be a publie 
nuisance. Honestly performed, however, the task 
of the critic is advantageous to both the public and 
the profession. When they do their work con. 
scientiously, critics have a right to be sustained, 
The other day, Mr. A’Beckett wrote to Mr. Emery 
that “his part was efficiently spoken by the 
prompter.” Mr. Emery took offence, brought an 
action against the newspaper in which the criticism 
appeared, and obtained a verdict with five guineas 
damages. In this case, it seems to us, the limits 
of fair criticism were not transgressed. If critics 
are not allowed to blame an actor, of what 
value will be their praises? But a new trial, we 
are glad to learn, is about to be moved for. A 
greater principle, however, is at stake in the case 
of the Orchestra. For our part, we maintain that 
the Orchestra, however technically wrong, was mo- 
rally right. It touched a blot, it exposed an evil, it 
revealed a corrupt system. Is it just that a gentle- 
man who has done a great public service should be 
mulcted in excessive damages? Is it not the duty of 
the Press to stand by the Orchestra? Would it not 
become the newspaper world to redress the balance 
of the Queen’s Bench verdict? In the interests of 
honest journalism, in order to indemnify a courage- 
ous journalist, we take the liberty of suggesting that 
the contemporaries of the Orchestra should reimburse 
the proprietor for his losses. We have only to say 
further that we shall be quite ready to take our part 
in so creditable a demonstration. 








MR. BENEDICT’S EVIDENCE IN THE 
LATE TRIAL. 





To the Editor of the Orchestra. 

S1r,—I have waited thirty years—thirty dreary 
years in the annals of musical criticism both at 
home and abroad—for the storm to arise which 
must eventually clear our art atmosphere of the 
noxious ephemera which pollute it. Three years 
ago* your journal was started, and I am proud to 
say I was amongst the first to hail its sturdy 
independence, and to augur good things there- 
from. It was the little cloud “not bigger than 4 
man’s hand” on the horizon of our musical world, 
and at first no doubt excited but small alarm 
amongst professional Baalites: but its influence 
and moral proportions have increased and culmi- 
nated in no dubious storm. I do not write this 
letter with the slightest idea of enlarging on your 
action with Ryan—except to congratulate you on 
so cheap a victory—for the Times,-and indeed all 
the leading journals of the day, have emphatically 
given you the moral verdict, which alone you 
craved. But I do wish, with your permission, t0 
discuss an episode of the proceedings at that trial. 
It is an essential and vitally important point in 
the struggle which has now fairly commenced 
between cliqueism on the one hand and honest 
criticism on the other, to know one’s friends from 
one’s foes. There can be no compromise in this 
matter. There must be no pleas of friendsb 
urged if this system is to be sifted to the bottom. 
The truth must be told that truth may be eata- 
blished ; and he who sneaks from the responsibility 
thus thrust upon him is not worthy to be accounted 
a friend or even a follower of Art in any shape. _ 


(* Our correspondent is slightly in erreY as to our age We 
came into existence last October two years = Ep.] 
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Feeling thus strongly on the subject, it was 
with mingled feelings of amazement and sorrow 
that I read Mr. Benedict’s evidence in the late 
action at Westminster. As I said before, I do 
not purpose to review the trial in any way. So 
far as Mr. Benedict proved the legal point urged 
by the plaintiff, I have nothing to say. Weare 
all bound to take his testimony in that behalf as 
it was taken by the Lord Chief Justice and by 
the Jury, and so end that matter. But Mr. 
Benedict was suddenly placed, by interrogations 
addressed to him by the Judge as well as by 
Counsel, in a totally different position from that 
of being a witness for Ryan. The general 
questions involved in the action were so con- 
fessedly far removed from mere points of law 
and the cognizance of law courts, that the Bench 
was naturally desirous of gaining some facts 
beyond the mere pleadings in the case. The 
desire was laudable in every way, and one would 
have thought that to no better. man than Mr. 
Benedict could such enquiries be directed. The 
Lord Chief Justice was persuaded of this when in 
the course of his interrogatories he said, “ I ask 
you, Mr. Benedict, as a great musical authority” 
—and the Lord Chief Justice was right. No pro- 
fessional man in England enjoys a higher position, 
private and public, than the composer of the 
“Crusaders” and “The Rose of Killarney,” 
Endowed with remarkable talents, by birth and 
education a gentleman, conversant with English 
art-history for more than a quarter of a century, 
and in all respects placed above the influence of 
any petty consideration whatever, Mr. Benedict 
was emphatically the most likely musical witness 
that could be produced to put the true state of 
things in the world of music before the Judge. 
Let us see how he acquitted himself of this all- 
important duty. He sets out by stating that 
“operas and such like works depend a good deal 
upon newspaper criticisms.” Quite true— but 
immediately afterwards, when asked by Mr. 
Coleridge if he is acquainted with any instances 
in which such criticism had been balefully exerted 
to keep merit out of the field, and the career of 
Mons. Gounod in England was suggested as a 
case in point, Mr. Benedict ‘does not know.” 
Being still further pressed on this point, he 
reiterates his assertion of ignorance, and adds 
that he doesn’t believe Gounod’s works were at 
alldelayed in representation in this country, by 
systematic adverse criticism! Sir, a professiona] 
man, who does not know how, in every branch of 
the musical art, merit and genius have been 
hopelessly crushed and trampled out these many, 
many years in England, by a vile and pernicious 
cliquism in the press, must have been deaf, blind, 
dumb. I shall not commit either you or myself 
to the hazard of another action for defamation, 
by mentioning instances, but I do say this, that 
there is a long and a black list of burked careers 
still to be answered for—and that the reckoning 
lies at the doors of more than one of our so-called 
“critics.” As for the particular case of Gounod, 
it is perfectly notorious, as the pages of the 
Athenewm, read in commentary on that of the 
Times, can patently show. 

Failing to elicit any satisfactory information 
fom Mr. Benedict on this point, the judge next 
wked him this really vital question:—“ Do you 
think the precedent of a critic constantly cri- 
ticising the performance of artists who sing gra- 
tuitously for him should be drawn into a practice?” 
I confess, Sir, on reading this plain question, I 
felt no hesitation whatever in my mind as to 
vhat the answer of arly musician ought to be, and 
Would be: but what was my surprise and, I will 
%y, indignation, to find Mr. Benedict made this 
evasive reply :—“It is a question of some diffi- 
culty.” A question of some difficulty! ‘To whom 
8 this query so hard? Not to the Times, not to 
the Telegraph, not to the Atheneum, not to the 
Spectator, not to the Pall Mall Gazette, not, in a 
Word, to the representative press of the kingdom, 
Which with one voice has declared the system 
Petuicious to the last degree, And yet, placed in 





the solemn position of advocate of his profession, | and Mr. Maclagan, all of whom, especially the 


Mr. Benedict says first of all that he cannot 
decide—and then shirks a direct answer, by volun- 
teering a statement, perfectly beside the argu- 
ment, to the effect that he ‘‘ believed in his 
conscience that it was disadvantageous to the 
critics themselves who gave such concerts.” How 
disadvantageous? Not financially, surely; for it 
was stated by the plaintiff on oath that he had 
given these concerts regularly for a number of 
years, and no man is fool enough to perpetuate a 
system adverse to his own interests. We are then 
driven to believe that Mr. Benedict meant this— 
that concert-giving critics did themselves harm 
by lowering their own reputation as impartial 
men; and if he did mean this, he was right, 
although it is utterly impossible to reconcile any 
such admission with his former hesitancy when 
asked whether such a state of things was bad or 
not. 

I fear I have trespassed too much on your space 
already, but I think it right that the great ques- 
tion involved in this inquiry should be openly 
and firmly @iscussed. Mr. Benedict has been 
placed in a position—and had given to him an 
opportunity—such as I believe he can never 
enjoy again. Next to the satisfaction of hearing 
him denounce many existing abuses in the world 
of music, would be that of listening to a vindica- 
tion of the position he took up at Westminster 
last week. 

I enclose my card, and beg you will put me 
down for £10, inthe event of any fund being 
raised to defray the costs of the defence in your 
case.—Yours, &c., is Re 





PROVINCIAL. 





The second of Mr. Vincent’s grand evening 
concerts, given in Sunderland, was graced by a 
large and fashionable audience. The artists were 
Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Sinico, Mdlle. Zandrina, 
Signor Bossi, and Signor Stagno, Signor Piatti 
(violoncello), and Signor Bevignani (piano-forte). 





Mdme. Grisi, Mdme. De Meric-Lablache, Malle. 
Arditi, violinist, Signori Mario and Foli, Herr 
Unger, of this city, pianist, and Signor Bevignani, 
conductor, gave a concert at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester on Monday, the12th. The attendance 
was not numerous, but the performances were 
fully appreciated, and applauded by those present. 





On Thursday the Ist, Titiens, Sinico, and 
Bossi, Piatti, Stagno, and Bevignani, conductor, 
appeared in Cardiff, under the auspices of Sig. 
Paggi, a highly gifted local flautist who also took 
part in the concert. The program was choice but 
might have been more popular: it embraced but 
two English compositions, one of which was 
omitted. The company were in good voice, and 
there were frequent encores, in several cases 
gracefully accepted. The audience was large and 
fashionable, 





A comic concert was given at the Free 
Trade Hall Manchester on Saturday, Feb, 10th, 
when Mr, Arthur Lloyd, Mr. Harry Liston, Mr. 
Robert Fraser, Mr. W. B. Alexander, ventriloquist, 
and Mr. Frank Raynor, tenor vocalist, appeared. 
The large room was crammed with an audience 
that uproariously applauded and encored every- 
thing. Some few among those present were of 
opinion that the so-called comic songs had a 
“most plentiful lack of wit” and appeared de- 
pendent for their effect on ridiculous costume: 
grotesque dancing, and buffoonery, 





The eighteenth Concert of the Edinburgh 
season took place on Saturday evening, in presence 
of an audience quite as demonstrative although 
not so numerous as we have seen at some of the 
former concerts. The artists were Miss Hirst, 
Mdme. Laura Baxter, Mr, Inkersall, Mr. Rennolf, 





last, met with a warm reception, ‘The singing 
throughout in the solos as well as in the concerted 
music, was fully up totheaverage. Mr. Maclagan 
supplied the comic element and acquitted himself 
well. He plays both the violin and flute very well, 
and possesses a good deal of humour, which, though 
occasionally broad, does not descend to vulgarity, 





The Liverpool Musical Society gave Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah’’ at St. George’s Hall, on Monday 
evening last. The society for the first time 
ventured on engaging a full band, and the result 
was such an ‘undoubted succes, as will we hope 
encourage them to continue to do so; the 
principals were Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Drasdil, 
Mr. Weiss and Mr. Montem Smith. The accom- 
modation for the band and chorus was simply 
disgraceful ; seeing that St. George’s Hall is the 
only place in Liverpool, besides the Philharmonic, 
where a large concert can be given, it is certainly 
surprising that the corporation cannot provide a 
proper orchestra. Is it also true that the organ is 
so out of tune that it cannot be used as an 
accompaniment with a band ? 





One of Mr. Chas. Hallé’s grand weekly concerts 
took place at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on 
Thursday Feb. 8th. A symphony by Abert entitled 
“Columbus” was performed for the first time— 
that is—for the first time in its entire form, for 
two movements were given either last season or 
the season before. The opening Allegro, “Depar- 
ture,” is somewhat i la Mendelssohn, graphic, 
and in part, dramatic in character. It contains 
some genuine and good writing. The Scherzo, 
Sailors’ Frolics,’ evidently represents the 
ship becalmed, and all hands piped for mischief ; 
the gambols, and practical jokes of the jolly tars 
are easily to be imagined. No. 3, Adagio, “ Even- 
ing upon the ocean,’ has some beautifully 
soothing strains, opening with some strange 
combinations of the wind instrument. ll the 
movements are clever, the last, which describes 
“Good Omens, Mutiny, Storm, Land,” being 
perhaps the best. The overture “Kgmont” of 
Beethoven was splendidly played. The overtures 
“Tes Abencerages,” Cherubini, and “ Masaniello,”” 
Auber, were also given. Mr. Hallé, indefatigable 
in his search for instrumental novelties, introduced 
two pianoforte solos for the first time. The Allegro 
con brio, from Hummel’s Concerto in B Minor 
has a long and charmingly written instrumental 
introduction, in which the powers of the violins 
are tasked by sone rapid passages. The piano- 
forte carries out the plan of the opening move- 
ment, and has then a sweet original subject, lead- 
ing to asecond one, both of the highly ornate 
school, Mr. Hallé developed the beauties of this 
brilliant solo with elegance and skill. In the 
second part he produced the second Scherzo of 
Chopin in B flat Minor. The style of this writer, 
so easy to be known, is always highly refined and 
elegant. Some difficult bits were clearly articu- 
lated; in fact the solo owed no little to the mas- 
terly manipulation of Mr. Hallé. Miss Louisa 
Pyne sang the scena from “ Lurline,” “Sad as 
my soul,” concluding with “Sweet spirit hear my 
prayer,” with great vocal skill. Mozart's recitative 
and air, “ Deh vieni,” were not very correctly sung, 
the latter being taken a thought too slowly. The 
reverie, “ Sognai,”’ composed by Schira for Miss 
Pyne, was rendered con passione, and with great 
feeling. *‘Auld Robin Gray” was recited with 
genuine pathos; still there were two mistakes 
connected with the ballad. In the programs it 
was called a Scotch melody, which it is not, being 
the composition of an English clergyman, the 
Rev. W. Leeves; then Miss Pyne made some of 
the words intensely Seotch, and gave to such 
words as crown, pound, and cow a true English 
pronunciation. De Jong was greatly applauded 
in a flute solo by Molique. 
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THE LATE W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


SUBSCRIPTION has been suggested to pro- 

vide a TESTIMONIAL of the esteem in which the late 
W. VINCENT WALLACE was held. It is proposed with the 
funds which may be raised to erect an unassuming Monument 
Amony the friends from whom aid have been promised are the 
following :—The Marquess of Downshire, Charles Collard, Esq., 
Thomas Chappell, Esq., Robert Cocks, Esq., Robert Addison, 
Fsq., George Wood, Esq., Brinley Richards, Esq., ~ Griineisen, 
Esq., and many others, 


. & & 
CGE. So hdc ici trieiminsnsssn: BFF 
Robert Cocks & U0. ....ccsccecccscceecesseeee 1010 0 
Collected from a Penny Concert in Gloucester .. 2 2 0 
Mr. Jas. Anderson, Birkenhead ......+0.e eres 010 6 


CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Ts E CECILIA 


President.—The Right Hon. THe Eart oF DENBIGH, 


Vice-President.—The Hon, SEYMOUR EGERTON, 

Honorary Directors.—Epwarp U. BULLEN, Esq., Lovis 
D'Eavin.e, Esq., Henny Cowan, Esq., Groncr Woop, Esq., 
Sornuena Weis, Esq. (Prof. King’s College), GrorcEe 
Srrerron, Esq,, Dr. Martyn, R.N., ANDREW MAcLuRE, Esq. 

Professional Council.—G, A, MACFARREN, Esq., WILHELM 
ScuuLrueEs, Esqg., Epwarp SiLas, Esq., and M, W. Bare, 


Enq. 

- Secretary.—Henry B, Farnte, Esq., 73, Wim- 
pole-street, Ww. 

Accompanyist.—Mr. W. H. ApDams. 

Conductor.—Mr, Cuar es J, Harotrt, 





The WEEKLY MEETING will be held in St. Marriy’s 
Hatt upon THURSDAY EVENING, 


Commencing at Half-past Fight and terminating at 
Ten o'clock, 
Subscription.—Honorary Members: OnE GUINEA per 
annum. Ordinary Members: Gentlemen, TEN SHILLINGS; 


Ladies, an entrance fee of TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 
The object of the Society is to secure by most careful 

study, correct and complete performances of large Classical 

Works, Sacred and Secular, and to bestow particular atten- 


tion to the productions of native talent. The Prospectus, this phenomone to Doctor Mandl’s “ Laryngos- 
containing full particulars, may now be had upon application cope ” for examination. 


to the Secretary. 


Ladies and Gentlemen intending to join the Socicty are 


particularly requested to do so immediately, 
Henry B. Fannie, Hon, Sec, 
St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre. 


DEATH. 


On the 14th inst., at his residence, Hurdwick-place, Har- 
ringtouw-square, William Henry Webb, of the Monday Popular 


Concerts, &c,, aged 35. Deeply regretted. 


|The Orchestra: 





AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 
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——= | jong been unwell, and her health now begins to 


contested it may be put down as very small, At 
best it is but a “ succds de curiositeé.” 





Vivier, the immortal soap-bubble blower and 
horn player, is to give a concert in the elegant 
saloon of Erard, in Paris, and produce some of 
his new vocal compositions. . 





\We understand Mr. Mapleson has ordered a new 
translation of “ Dinorah,” the title-réle to be as- 
signed next season to Mdlle. de Murska. Signor 
Marchesi has completed the translation. 





Mr. W. Harrison purports starting shortly with 
a touring-party, of which Miss Louisa Pyne will 
constitute the prima donna, to carry English 
opera through the provinces. 





A fine photographic full length of Mdme. 
Schumann, Mendelssohn’s “Queen Pianist,” is 
on sale at Ewer and Co. The likeness of this great 
pianist and intellectual artist is most striking. 





We are happy to hear that Signor Maggioni 
has joined that eminent brotherhood in honour 
lately increased by the King of Italy. He has 
been named Chevalier of the Cross of SS. 
Maurice and Lazarus. 





The Menestral of Paris, announces the arrival of 
of Mdlle. Mella, a young Milanese cantatrice 
with a robust tenor voice! The editor recommends 








Mr. Tom Holer, the forthcoming tenor of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, has been singing at Chelten- 
ham, to the great delight of the amateurs. It is 
not decided whether he will make his début in 
 Puritani”’ or ** Sonnambula.” 





Mr, Howard Glover is succeeded by Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards, as music reporter of the Morning 
Pos!. This gentleman was the Times corre- 
spondent at Warsaw, in the last rebellion, and is 
a fluent writer on many subjects. 





La Marchesa Caetaki (ci-devant Piccolomini) has 


excite much alarm among her family and friends. 





Mdme. Liszt, wife of the pianist, is dead. 





M. Victor Fouché, president of the Orphéon, is 


dead, 





Malle. Patti has been prevented from singing 


in Paris for one or two nights by illness. 





The management of the Toulouse theatre is nate acter Sn Some, ie that character, Se ihe 


vacant. 





Mdme. Borghese appears to have made a hit at 


the Casino de Monaco, according to Figaro, 





The “ Favorita” has had a success in Mexico, | ™™Sical critic of the Nation, however, says that 


with Tombesi, Padilla, Taste and Isabelle Alba. 





Mdme. Bonfanti, the danseuse, has gone to 


Paris. 





——————— | The once popular prima donna has four children 


living, the issue of her happy marriage with an 
esteemed nobleman, in Florence. 

We are authorised to contradict the rumour, 
copied into these columns, that M. Fechter is 
likely to go to America at Easter. On the con- 
trary, the unequivocal success of the “ Master of 
Ravenswood” will probably retain our great ro- 


entire season. 





A concert was given at Dodworth Hall, New 
York, on the 17th January under difficulties, the 
gas-pipes being frozen by the extreme cold. The 











the audience were caused to feel happy and 


in G, No. 1. 





es 


The success of “ L’Africaine” is very much con- | performance — probably the first instance on 
tested in St. Petersburg, and when success is /| record of a theatrical critic sending his article g 


thousand miles by telegraph. 





Mr. Alfred Holmes, the English violinist, seems 
to have successfully established the popular’ 
concerts of Chamber Classical music at the 
Paris Lyceums ; the price of tickets is tenpenco, 
This beats our Monday five shillings and shilling 
populars? These Paris concerts are under the 
immediate patronage of the Minister of Instruction 
to encourage a taste for good music among the 
pupils of the public Institutions. 





The Dramatic Equestrian and Musical Sick 
Fund Dinner was held on Wednesday at Willis’s 
rooms, the chair being taken by Mr. Charles 
Dickens. Nearly four hundred ladies and gentle. 
men sat down to table, which was crowded by the 
most celebrated members of the artistic profes. 
sions. We have not sufficient room in our present 
number to give Mr. Dickens’s humorous speech, 
but hope to be able to refer to it next week, 





It is reckoned that, in Belgium, at the present 
time, there are 3,000 musical’ societies, with 
70,000 executants, including 1,000 choral societies, 
and 30,000 singers. These statistics show that 
the litile kingdom of Belgium surpasses all Ger. 
many in number of choral societies, and in con. 
junction with instrumentalists, their prosperity 
exercises a salutary effect sn the manners and 
social habits of the working-classes in Brussels 
and the provinces. 

At a charming “dance,” given by the Countess 
of Dudley, on Monday last, to about 200 of the 
highest aristocracy, Mr. Wallerstein’s full or- 
chestra was in attendance, and performed an 
almost entirely new repertoire, including the 
“ Eglantine Waltz,” the ‘‘ Viennese Lancers,” the 
“Mayfair Galop,’ and the ‘ Excursion Train 
Galop,” the latter of which had to be repeated in 
the course of the evening, as well as the “ Eglan- 
tine Waltz.” 





On Wednesday Mr. Sothern applied through his 
solicitor to the Marylebone magistrate for a war- 
rant against the printer and publisher of the 
Spiritual Times, on the ground of that journal 
having published libels on him, Mr. Sothern. 
Among other charges brought against him, the 
Spiritual Times had accused Mr. Sothern of licen- 
tious conduct generally, and of using mesmerism 
for the purpose of seduction in particular. The 
warrant was granted. 

A Paris letter says: “The attention of persons 
passing along the Boulevards was attracted on 
Saturday by a lad with a barrel-organ, who with 
imperturbable gravity turned over the leaves of 
a music book with his left hand, while he worked 
the handle with his right hand, as if he was really 
playing by the notes. This ingenious proceeding 
excited considerable amusement, and was on the 
whole favourably received by the public, and 
rewarded with a liberal supply of sous. 





The return of Mr. Maretzek’s opera troupe to 
New York was hailed with delight by the many 


cheerful by the performance of Mozart’s quartett | friends of musical entertainments and brilliantly 


dressed ladies. The opera house, which next to 





“ Faust” was given at the Lyrique last week, 


The choreograph Dayjg Costa has been engaged | #nd will have a series at twenty performances 


by the Royal English Opera Company. 





Mdme. Scalese’s success seems to be on the 


increase in Vienna. 
M. Planté, attaché au Bureau de Censure, is dead 
at. 61. 





The copyright of M. Gounod’s forthcoming 
opera, “Romeo and Juliet,’ has been acquired 


by Messrs. Cramer and Co. for England. 


en attendant “‘ Don Juan,” which advances famously. 
M. Petit, one of the best of our young bassi, 


was warmly received. 
course, Marguerite. 








When Meyerbeer’s “ Africaine,” which seems | usually inhabits London !” 
to have been very much warmer received in| ganist, says the Gazette, contemplates giving ® 
the United States than in this country, was|concert next month, but does not state upo” 
produced at Cincinnati, the New York Herald of | whose organ M. Engel is to play. : 
the following morning contained a critique of the} M. Cavaille-Coll will suggest his magnificent in 





the ball room is the most exquisite place for 
showing ladies’ toilets, shone resplendent om 
Thursday night from the mass of white and red 
opera cloaks and hair-dresses a la Grecque, and 
the commencement of the winter season was not 


made his rentrée in the part of Mephistopheles, and | worse than the conclusion of the fall campaign. 
Mdme. Carvalho was, of 





The Gazette Musicale of Paris announces the 
arrival of M. Engel, “ the celebrated organist who 
This celebrated or 
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strament at the Madeleine for M. Engel’s cele- 
prated talent! We shall be curious to know if 
this M. Engel turns out to be our friend of har- 
monium notoriety ? 





A new play “Héloise Paranquet,” by M*** 
has been produced at the Gymnase. This would- 
be incognito is absurd, for M. Alexander Dumas 
is known to be the author. There are some good 
scenes inthe work, and it was successful enough 
to induce its writer to avoid the cocquetterie of 
not allowing the usual announcement. After all, 
the English plan of printing one’s name at once, 
and advertising the piece to be given “on Monday 
and (under approval) during the week,” is the 


best. 





On Sunday the 12th at Rislip Church near 
Pinner, Mr. Chippendale of the Haymarket 
Theatre was united to Miss Mary Jane Snowdon, 
the accomplished actress at the same establish- 
ment. The happy couple breakfasted at the house 
of B.C. Seaman, Esq., who entertained the wedding 
party in a sumptuous manner. The Misses Moore 
officiated as bridesmaids, and looked more than 
usually fascinating on so auspicious an occasion. 
After breakfast the newly wedded pair immediately 
returned to town. 





The approaching season at the Royal Gallery of 
Illustration requires a change even where success 
is unabated ; and Mr. German Reed, after running 
the “ Peculiar Family ” for a year, and still finding 
the public taste unsatiated, is compelled to resort 
to novelty. A new entertainment, by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, the popular burlesque writer, is, we hear, 
in active preparation ; and Mr. John Parry leaves 
the best of his numerous domestic scenes to describe 
the incidents of ‘‘d Wedding Breakfast.” Mrs. 
Roseleaf’s ‘* Little Evening Party’? will therefore be 
given for only a few nights more. 





Apropos of the performance of “Leah” in New 
York the Weekly Review truly says: — “ Miss 
Bateman may be an interesting actress, but she 
is not a great artist as yet. Her talent has been 
developed one-sidely, if we may be indulged in 
theword. Her performances have a manufactured 
look, yet the imitation of art is sometimes so close 
as to very generally mislead the unthinking, 
This may sound unecessarily severe. The reply 
is, that those guilty of forcing a young girl’s 
professional reputation beyond the point where it 
can be successfully maintained, have themselves 
to thank if the fragile stem breaks because of a 
little critical shaking.” 





We are grieved to announce the death of Mr. 
Henry Webb, the well-known viola player, which 
took place on Tuesday. On Monday he attended 
the rehearsal of ‘* Tobias,” for which performance 
he was engaged, and in the evening he went as 
usual to play in the quartet at the Monday Popular 
Concert. Taken ill there, he was sent home, and 
died the next day. For some time he had been 
suffering from a cutaneous disease, for which he 
was in the habit of taking arsenic; and it is believed 
that an unfortunate overdose of the remedy accele- 
rated his death. Musical art has suffered a loss in 
his death, for he was one of the finest and most con- 
sientious players of the time. 





The.15th Gewandhaus Concert in Leipsic, was 
a historical one embracing the French school 
from M¢hul (1763-1817), the school of Durante 
and Florentine Cherubini (1765-1842), Cimarosa 
(1754-1801), and the German school of Mozart 
(1756-1791) and the Reichardt (1752-1814). Herr 
Emil Lund from Stockholm reproduced a capital 
Concerto for oboe, and evinced considerable 
Fertigkeit, In the vocal part of the concert the 
wudience were under great obligations to Signor 

wchesi, whose archaic and artistic knowledge 
tendered him one of the best interpreters of an 
historical concert which the committee of the these 
“positions could have procured. The German 
Press is loud in his praise. 


Parepa’s farewell to America took place on the 
17th January. The Nation (the Saturday Review 
of New York) says of her: “If music is’a language 
that is spoken from one heart to another, Miss 
Parepa is not eloquent. We feel like applying to 
her what an eminent father of the Church said 
about the dialectics of the sophists ‘She plays 
about the heart—cirewm precordia ludit—without 
even penetrating it.’” Not bad fora critic with 
a marble heart. The Tribune on the other hand is 
warm in its commendations of Parepa, and, 
speaking of her singing of Beethoven’s “Ah 
Perfido,” says “in dramatic expression and in 
purity of musical elocution, which embraces every 
shade of artistic colouring, we can hardly expect 
anything more perfect. 





We understand that the St. Cecilia Choral 
Society is now firmly established, and already 
has above a hundred members. The two first 
practisings have been devoted to the study of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Athalie,’ which fine work, 
although new to some of the members, went 
remarkably well. Many eminent professionals 
have joined the society as either Honorary or 
Ordinary Members—a good test of the popularity 
of such a scheme as that of The St. Cecilia. The 
society purpose giving an Inauguration Concert 
early in the season, and have also several en- 
gagements to appear at those to be given by some 
of our musical notabilia. When we mention that 
they may be engaged for evening performances, 
we do not doubt we shall have frequent opportu- 
nities of hearing the society. The prospectus, to 
which we have previously referred, is now ready 
for circulation and reads well. 





The Sunday Times has taken it upon itself to 
assert that the difficulty to induce M. Gounod to 
personally superintend the production of ‘ Tobias” 
in England was a monetary one; that the com- 
mittee of the concert offered him £150, and he 
demanded £200. The Sunday Times has not the 
slightest warrant for such a statement. The sole 
obstacle to M. Gounod coming was his absorbing 
occupation. He is re-writing the last act of 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” a work which with the scoring 
of the opera necessarily occupies his undivided 
attention. When the question of his coming was 
being discussed and a conditional promise had 
been given by him to come if he could spare time, 
the mention of terms was accidentally made; on 
which the composer said he would accept his 
expenses, and named a trifling sum, not a fourth 
of what the Sunday Times specifies. The greatest 
accord has all along existed between M. Gounod 
and the committee, who this week produced his 
oratorio here; and to insinuate otherwise is to 
prove that the information is not more valuable 
than the musical criticism of the Sunday Times. 





The ascription of the English version of ‘* Leah”? 
to Mr. John Oxenford has piqued the Americans, as 
it seems Herr Mosgenthal’s drama had been pre- 
viously translated by an American writer named 
Daly, and Mr. John Oxenford, according to the New 
York papers, simply “ diluted” Mr. Daly’s version. The 
Round Table says :—‘‘ The Batemans return to this 
country rich, and forget Mr. Daly entirely. He was 
indirectly the means of their securing this wealth, 
but not being in a position to enforce his claims, is 
quietly ignored. Mr. Oxenford is awarded the credit 
of a play which he never wrote, and Mr. Daly is left 
out in the cold. We ask, is this right? Is it just 
to Mr. Daly? To be sure, he did not write the play 
of ‘ Leah,’ but he translated it, adapted it for the 
American stage, and introduced a new scene not in 
the original, and an effective scene, too. On the 
other hand, Miss Bateman’s success as an actress is 
due more to ‘ Leah’ than to any other play in her 
repertoire. She has tried many other characters, 
but with very little success. Indeed, the English 
papers recognised this, and so stated upon the occa- 
sion of her departure for this country. It seems 
unjust, therefore, that all credit for this play of 





\‘ Leah’ should be withheld from the original trans- 


lator of it and given to another, just because this 
latter person was attached to the London Times. 
Decent playwrights are scarce enough in America, 
but when one does succeed in producing a good play 
—though it be little else than a translation—he is 
entitled at least to the credit of it, though his name 
be less known and of a smaller market value than 
that of Mr. Oxenford, of London and the Times.” 

As an example worthy to be followed by our 
Euglish musical societies, we subjoin the highly 
interesting programs of the two first of a series 
Historical Concerts which are now being given at 
the time-honoured Gewandhaus Concerts in Leip- 
sic. Since the time when Mendelssohn gave such 
new impulse to these celebrated concerts, they 
have kept their prestige and supremacy unabated 
up to the present, and ‘are“considered ‘as the first 
and most important institution of the kind in the 
musical world of Germany. The program of the 
first concert on Thursday, 18th January, com- 
prised Bach, Hiindel, and contemporaries; can- 
tata for double chorus, J. S. Bach (1685-1750) ; 
Concerto for Claircembalo, G. F. Handel (1685- 
1759), played by Herr Pauer; Aria, “Oh Sleep” 
(Semele), G. F. Hiindel, sung by Mdme. Ruders- 
dorff; Sonata in G flat, for the violin, by G. Tartini 
(1692-1770), played by Concertmeister Ferdinand 
David; a Christmas Carol for Chorus, ‘a Capella,’ 
by Leonard Schriter (born towards the end of the 
16th century); Symphony, by Carl Phil. Em. 
Bach (1714-1788); “Lavinia a Turno,” Cantata 
for Soprano, by C. H. Graun (1701-1759), sung 
hy Mdme. Rudersdorff; Pianoforte Soli: a. Fugue 
by J. L. Krebs (1713-1780), Sonata by Galuppi 
(1706-1785), played by Herr Pauer. Choruses 
from the Oratorio “Israel in Egypt,” Hiindel. 
Second concert, Thursday, January 25th:—Ballo, 
“Helena und Paris,’ C. W. Von Gluck (1714- 
1780), (Aria dei Atleti, Biaconna and Gavotta) ; 
Cantata, “Euridice,” G. B. Pergolese (1710-1736), 
sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff. Pianoforte Soli: 
a. Capriccio by Friedemann Bach (1710-1734), 
b. Sonata by John Christian Bach (1735-1782), 
played by Capellmeister Carl Reinecke; Aria, 
“ Confusa, abbandonata,” J. Chr. Bach, sung by 
Mdme. Rudersdorff; Ouverture, “ Tigranes,” by 
Vincenzo Rhigini (1756-1812); Ouverture, ‘“Sa- 
mori,” by Abbé Vogler (1749-1814) ; Songs with 
pianoforte accompaniment: a. Arietta, “ Ritor- 
nerei fra poco,” G. A. Hasse (1699-1783); b. “She 
never told her love,” J. Haydn (1732-1809) ; 
c. My mother bids me bind my hair,” J. Haydn, 
sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff; Farewell Symphony 
in G@ flat, J. Haydn. We hear that a “Return 
Symphony” by Haydn has lately been found, and 
that it will soon be performed at one of these 
admirable concerts, 
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CHARLES GOUNOD. 








Meryerprer is dead—probably in order to avoid 
“L' Africaine.” Rosstnt devoted his time and 
intelligence to the manufacture of maccaroni, and 
does not seem inclined to break the silence he has 
so religiously observed since ‘ Guillaume Tell.” 
AvBEr is at work on a new opera it is true, but after 
“* La Circassienne” and “La Fiancée du Rot de 
Garbe” we know what to expect from him. Waa- 
NER aspires to become the Farinelli (& la choucroute) 
of his monarch; and among the musicians of real 
promise—people who count as ‘‘ somebodies "—the 
gentleman who forms the subject of the present 
notice, and whose portrait we present to our readers 
with this week’s number of the Orchestra, is cer- 
tainly the most important. C'est lui qui tient la 
corde in company with the maestro Vurp1, who has 
a tolerably firm hold of it also. 

Critics are but mortal, and despite all efforts at 
eclecticism it is very difficult to cast aside the 
penchant one has for a favourite writer. The best 
way after all to present a man to the public is to 
work quietly through his biography, show one’s 
readers what he has done, and, avoiding as much as 
possible the expression of a personal opinion, leave 





them to judge for themselves. Following this plan, 
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we commence 
Govnop was born in Paris on the 17th of June, 1818, 
and is consequently in his forty-eighth year. Asa 
pupil of the Conservatoire he went through a course 
of counterpoint under the direction of Hanrvy, and 
worked under Lesvevr and Paver for “ composition 
idéale.” In 1837 he obtained a Deuxiém Seconde 
Grand Prix de l'Institut for the cantata ‘‘ Marie 
Stuart et Rizzio.” His name does not appear in the 
list of 1838; but in 1839 he 
awarded the first prize for 
ing to the usual regulations, started for Rome and 
became a denizen of the Villa Medicis. 
the time he passed at 


was unanimously 


“ Fernand,” and, accord- 


M. Govnop 
was in good company during 
the Conservatoire, for we find the names of Mdmes. 


Casretuan, Junin Van Getper, Lavoyr, MM. 
Rocren, Acuanp, Anizanp, Bouxo, (Singers); Crot- 
sILLES, Gautier, SELIGMANN, DE Garaup#, Dancua, 
Detpevez Cuancor, (Instrumentalists; Bazi, 


Maitiart, Hy. Duvernoy (Composers), among his 
colleagues. While at Rome Gounop occupied him- 
self specially with the study of religious music; and 
we hear of him four years later at Vienna as the 
composer of a Mass ‘4 la Palestrina,” given at 
the Church of St. Charles. On his return to Paris 
he accepted the post of Maitre de Chapelle at the 
Church of the ‘‘ Missions Etrangéres,’’ and seemed 
for a time to contemplate a change of profession, 
and to turn his thoughts to a religious career. In 
fact, he did (we believe) go through a certain part of 
the preliminary noviciat, and wore the ecclesiastical 
dress for some time. In 1846 it was almost 
officially announced that he had entered a convent. 
We hear nothing more of him until 1851; and it is 
a curious fact that the first really important notice 
on his works was written by the musical critic of a 
London paper—the Atheneum—in a compte rendu he 
gave of a concert at St. Martin’s Hall, at which four 
of M. Gounop’s works were produced. The article, 
which was most favourable, and spoke of the com- 
position as * the work of an accomplished artist, the 
poetry of a new poet,” and mentioned the great 
effect they had produced on the public, was generally 
attributed to M. Vianpor (who has never denied the 
‘*soft impeachment”’), and being reproduced in 
French a few days later, created great interest, as it 
was known that Gounop had a work in rehearsal at 
the Académie de Musique. On the 16th of April, 
1851, “ Sapho,” a grand opera in three acts, libretto 
by Erie Avoter, was produced ; Madame Paving 
Viarvor Garcia and M. Gueymarp (a débutant and 
ex-pensionnaire of the Conservatoire) being the chief 
interpreters. Though less successful than many of 
his future productions, the serious and original 
character of the music sufficed to show that the 
composer was a man of genius, and not to be treated 
ad la légere; and this first essay, which was given 
some eight or ten nights only, gained its author 
more reputation than many operas, played a hundred 
nights and then heard no more, have produced for 
their compasers. Govunop was “ accepted” by the 
musical world—we do not allude to the “ fewille de 
choux"’ which assumes that title—and the choruses 
he wrote for a tragedy by Ponsarp, which 
raised him etill higher in public estimation. 
In this work he gave to his composition 
a quaint and ancient character which showed 
the man of profound study and attention to 
Couleur locale—a quality further developed in the 
cheur des Bacchantes in “ Philémon et Baucis,” the 
Kermesse of “ Faust,” the Chanson of * Mireille,” 
&e. 1854 brought ‘‘ La Nonne Sanglante,” grand 
opera in five acts, with Scrisz and De.avienr for 
partners; and in 1858 Gounop made a first essay 
in opéra comique, and gave (Thédtre Lyrique) “ Le 
Médecin malgré Lui,” @ great success and justly 
named the ‘ Barbiere” of the works of French 
composers. Mdmes. Morngav, Grranp, MM. Mgruuet, 
Pore. and Warret were the principal artists. This 
was but a “ happy prologue to the swelling act of the 
imperial theme.” On the 19th March, 1859, 
* Faust" was produced at the same theatre. All 
our readers are aware of its great and well-deserved 
success; and the ** Kermesse,” *‘ Salut Demeure,” the 
duet, ‘* the Soldiers’ Chorus,” the splendid trio finale, 
the Page's Song, &c., are familiar as Mr. Dickens’ 


Household Words. The principal artists of the 
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at once with the statement that 





“ Creation” were Mdme. Carvatuo (Marguerite), 
|Mdlle. Farvrr—now Mdme. Réry—(Siebel), M. 
Barnor (Faust), M. Batanqué (Mephistophéles), 
| and Mdme. Ductos (Marthe). 

| «Philémon et Baucis” was given in 1860. 
Although the subject was bad to work upon, this 
| opera added greatly to the composer’s reputation, 
|and, notwithstanding the weakness of the plot, 
held its place fora long time as the “pitce de 
resistance” on the bills of the Lyrique, thanks to 
| the beautiful music it contains. (Mdmes.CaRvALHO 
j;and Sax, MM. Barrarnte, BaLanqué and 
| Froment were the principal interpreters). Next 
“ La Reine de Saba” given at the Grand Opéra in 
|1862. This was at first unsuccessful, owing to 
| the failure of the stage management in the mise- 
en-scene of the Sc?ne de la Fonte, and which caused 
the entire cutting out of the second act—one of 
the most interesting. Thanks to the energy of 
Gounop’s publisher, M. CuoupeEns, the opera was 
performed entire at Darmstadt during the 
succeeding year, and with great success. It has 
since been produced at Brussels, at Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, and the performance of an English 
version under the title of “Irene” was the chief 
attraction of last year’s musical season at the 
Crystal Palace. 

In 1863 M. Govrnop returned to the Lyrique, 
and gave “ Mireille,’ in four acts, founded on 
MistRAu’s charming Provencal poem “ Mireio.” 
This was a great success. Mdmes. Mu1onan- 
CarvaALHo, Faure-Lerevre, Uacanpe, MM. 
Monsauze, Ismarn, and Perit were included in 
the cast. Some objection being made to certain 
situations in the piece, it was rearranged and 
compressed into three acts. It was re-produced 
in that form in December 1864, with nearly the 
same personnel—M, Micuort vice Monsauzn being 
the only important change—and had a run of 
some sixty nights. 

“Tobias,” a sacred drama, or, as the composer 
modestly insists on calling it, a “‘ petit Oratorio,” 
was written some years ago, and lately presented 
as a cadeau to M. Cuoupens, his friend and editor, 
as a slight acknowledgemeut for’ the eminent 
services he has rendered him. Of course any 
allusion to it at present would be premature and 
out of place in these columns. For the benefit 
and information of our lady readers, we beg to 
add that M. Gounop is married and has a family, 
and that at the present moment he‘is so deeply 
engaged on a most important work that he is 
naughty enough to neglect them. He seldom 
leaves his study: and, to conclude this notice with 
his own words, has been unkind enough to say 
“ Quand je travaille je suis dans le Ciel: quand je 
sors de ma chambre je suis en .’ Well, never 
mind where. 








IMITATIVE ART. 





The Pall Mall Gazette, an earnest reformer of 
the abuses appertaining to tbe stage, has put 
forth much that is true and a little that is erro- 
neous in its advice to dramatic amateurs rather 
to ‘‘create” a part out of their own moral con- 
sciousness, than go and see it acted elsewhere 
and take any hints from such representation. 
This, at least, is the gist of the advice given by 
the writer in the Pall Mall. ‘At present,” he 
says, “‘the amateur actor, much as he seems to 
*‘ enjoy the practice of the art, can hardly be said 
“ to study it at all; the utmost he does generally 
“is to study some artist. Instead of setting-to 
* to get a full comprehension of the intention of 
* his author, and form a clear conception of the 
* character he has to play, he goes to see how 
* So-and-so does it at the Haymarket or the 
“ Adelphi—and copies it as closely as he can— 
* often successfully enough. But it is after al) 
** but a copy of a copy. We have known a whole 
“corps of dramatic amateurs put themselves 
“under the guidance of some accomplished 
“ master of the profession, not to he taught his 
“art, but to be crammed or coached in one par- 








“ticular play. Every look, movement, and into. 
“ nation was learnt and got by heart, and faith. 
“ fully reproduced ; and the necessary result wag 
“ that the performance was stiff, cold, and unin. 
“ teresting. No one was thinking of his part or 
“his character, but of how Mr. Threestars tolq 
“ him to say this and to do that.” And then the 
writer quotes Mr. Rusxrn’s advice to the ama. 
teur draughtsman :—“ Look at nature, and geg 
“how it affects your mind. Do not be thinking 
“how So-and-so told you to do sky or to do 
“ grass.” 

Now there is some truth in this counsel, but we 
are far from admitting its entire force. That a 
desire for guidance does exist in all inchoatiyg 
art is undoubtedly true, but we are by no means 
sure that this desire is an unhealthy or an unadyi. 
sable one. Like every profession, trade and calling 
art has its school-days; and art, whether it be 
in music or painting or sculpture or the drama, 
will, during those school days, go to some teacher 
to learn. There is no Robinsonian method for 
teaching a sculptor: he must learn even how to 
hold his chisel from some one. The painter isnot 
made by looking at nature alone, for all Mr, 
{USKIN’s independence ; otherwise what good does 
the Past bring? The sunsets of last year might 
never have been, so far as painting is concerned, 
if we are not to profit by the impression they 
made, not on ourselves alone, but on others of our 
brethren. History, according to this theory, has 
no counsel to give, the present no encouragement 
or warning to offer. “See how it affects your 
mind,” says Mr. Ruskin. Yes, but has not you 
mind been affected by other minds all your life 
long, and does it make the slightest difference 
whether a direct impression comes from the minds 
of others, or whether one’s own mind has been 
previously so modelled by others that it receives 
that impression of its own accord? The difference 
at the farthest is only that between a subjective 
and an objective impression. And who shall say 
that our minds are not constantly influenced by 
others—through reading, through companionship, 
through argument, through similitude or variance 
of thought? So that after all it makes very little 
difference whether the master of his art says 
directly “Do sky thus,” or whether by his teach- 
ing he has all along so influenced your mind that 
of your free-will you say “I will do sky thus.” 

The German who retired to his study to con- 
struct a camel out of his moral consciousness, is 
laughed at. The man who wished to make 4 
watch would first go to a watchmaker to show 
him. But this is what the Pall Mall Gazette 
would dissuade us from doing. Certainly there 
is a great difference between imitative art anda 
handicraft ; for the actor may pick up his models 
in the drawing-room or street, and the watch- 
maker cannot. But there are times when the 
actor, like the German, gets a difficult commission: 
camels are not to be found in the thoroughfares. 
He has, perhaps, to represent certain emotions 
which in his own private nature he is neither likely 
to feel himself nor see in others. We will say he 
has to enact Virginius and slay his daughter. He 
has never slain his own daughter, and he never 
knew anyone who slew his; he is not likely to 
know from experience, scarcely from instinct, 
how the emotions one would naturally have under 
these circumstances, should be counterfeited 
And yet he has to rely wholly on his. instincts 
(unless indeed he copies from somebody else), 
and to this end his instincts have undergone ® 
careful training. But far more at a loss is the 
amateur who has to play Virginius and is pro 
hibited by the Pall Mall from going to take 
lesson from any recognised actor of the part. He 
has not had that education which enables the 
professional actor to think out how So-and-s0 
would have looked and said—a result only 
achieved by long poring-over the words, and 
summoning up to the mind’s eye certain models. 
The amateur whose daily business is not an ideal 
study, has neither the tone of mind nor the 





experience necessary to attain a similar resulh 
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He cannot look to nature in a case like this 
for though Ruskin’s sky and grass are open tc 
every student of painting, thanks to effective laws 
Apprr CLAUDII are not so common in these days 
that an English papa is forced to lead his daughte 
«to where the reeking shambles stand, piled ur 
with horn and hide” and afford the dramatic 
student an opportunity of learning how he should 
act under similar circumstances. To what source 
then must he go to learn? The Pall Mall writer 
farnishes a reply to the question. He says, “ Let 
“the amateur actor then select with what dis. 
«crimination he may from among the plays 
“already known to the public, but give the time 
«and labour he now expends on learning the 
«tricks of some favourite model in the profession 
“to forming his own conception and a style of 
“his own.” 

“Now we are afraid this advice is—to amateurs 
at least—utterly worthless, except perhaps in rare 
instances. And it isfrom this very reason :—that 
the appreciative sense is always stronger in the 
generality of people than the productive sense 
People commence by appreciating; sometimes 
they end there ; sometimes they attempt to pro- 
duce; very often production in them is imita- 
tion of the favourite models. There are 
thousands who admire Tennyson, and hundreds 
who imitate him afar off in writing; and the 
faculties of these latter would never have been 
called forth but for Tennyson. It is useless to 
say to these umbre, “Cast off slavish adherence 
to one model: go and form a style of your own.” 
They cannot. They can appreciate strongly but 
not produce. And so it is with the hundreds 
who aspire to the stage, not as a business but a 
recreation, They have sufficient voids to see that 
Mr. Buckstone or Mr. Nevittxr plays certain 
parts well,, and may perhaps hope to profit to 
some extent by these models, but if you could 
efface such a remembrance from their minds and 
leave them to incubate the part themselves, the 
result would be generally disastrous. Our ad- 
viee to stage amateurs (judging from our own 
sad experience) is, If you must act take a known 
partand go to a known actor. Study him care- 
fully, and then study the part. If your own 
judgment (you have not much, being an amateur, 
but we will say judgment by courtesy) coincides 
with his reading [of the part, act like him. Even 
though you reproduce his mannerisms, you will do 
less harm than inflicting your own conception on 
the audience. For the weak imitation of a good 
actor is always preferable to the strong originality 
of a bad one, 
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FRANCE. 





Paris, Feb. 13th. 

M. Victor Massé’s “ Fior d’ Aliza,” opéra comique 
(?}in four acts and seven tableaux, was given at 
the Salle Favart last week, with great success, 
ad has added greatly to the high reputation the 
composer already enjoyed among both artists and 
the general public. The libretto, by MM. 
Michel Carré and H. Lucas, is an adaptation of 
M. de Lamartine’s novel of the same name; and 
With the exception of the introduction of a new 
personage, the original work is closely, perhaps 
to closely, followed. The scene passes in the 
Duchy of Lucca, outside the abode of a blind 
piferaro, called Antonio, who, with his wife, Mad- 
dalena, his son Geronimo and his niece Fior d’ Aliza 
inhabit a pleasant cottage, overshadowed by an 
Mmense chesnut-tree. When the curtain rises 

imo is asleep on a bank: the day is breaking, 
tnd Fior d’ Aliza’s voice is heard in the distance, 
tlging a love song. He awakes at the sound, 
td gives her the benefit of his musical know- 
by accompanying her on his cornemusa ; and 
come the eternal love duet, which I need not 
ibe, for it has been the same im all ages; 
itbegan with Adam and Eve in Paradise, and will 
to doubt continue until Campbell’s “last of 


by Mr. Calleott. Next arrive an old priest, Hilarie, 
Antonio and Maddalena, and we come to the “ expo- 
sition” of the piece. The two old folks are in asad 
state of mind. Fior d’ Aliza is sought in marriage 
by a captain of sbirri, named Ascanio Bardi, who has 
often met her on his way to the town, and has 
made love with more energy than politeness. 
[hey have mildly but firmly refused their consent 
on the plea that the young lady loves her cousin 
and intends to marry him: so of course the 
captain swears he will be revenged, and they have 
received a visit from a Lucchesian bailiff who 
serves a writ on them. But, as Antonio is blind, 
and Maddalena has not availed herself of the bene- 
fits accorded her by the Free Schools of the period, 
neither of them can make out its meaning. The 
Padre Hilario acts as honorary secretary, and ex- 
plains that the captain has bought up the rights 
of one Domenico Cortaldo, the chief of the family 
to which they belong, and that the mysterious 
paper is a Notice to quit. Great distress of the 
parents, who object to leaving their house, and 
regret particularly the chestnut tree; Hilario 
promises to see the Duke, and endeavour to ob- 
tain his interference, but he has scarvely left 
them for that purpose when four woodmen make 
their appearance and prepare not to spare that 
tree. Geronimo threatens them with fire-arms, 
but to no purpose, and they are about to com- 
mence operations when Fior d’Aliza is heard 
calling for aid: her lover rushes to protect her, a 
shot is fired, aud he returns immediately, bearing 
his mistress in his arms, and announces that he 
has killed his rival. The sbirri (who are dressed 
like general postmen) have followed him closely, 
call him bad names, take him prisoner, and carry 
him off, leaving Fior d’Aliza and the others to 
allay their grief if they can, or take it out in tears 
if they can’t. 

The first tableau of Act II. passes inside the 
cottage. The young girl makes up her mind 
to depart for Lucca, and try some means of 
saving her heloves. For this purpose, while Antonio 
and his wife fall asleep by the fire-side, she dis- 
guises herself in the dress of a piferaro and is 
about to leave the house, when she is arrested by 
her adoptive father, who, of course (being an 
Italian, and a basso), threatens to curse her if 
she persists in her intention. Hilario comes in 
in time to help her out of her difficulty, obtains the 
consent of her parent, and Fior d’Aliza starts off 
on her journey. The next scene represents a 
charming landscape near Lucca; in one corner of 
the view a statue of the Madonna. The peasants 
returning from the market, and talking gaily of 
the money they had received, pass along the 
road, and then poor Fior d’Aliza enters. She is 
haif dead with fatigue and hunger, and has but 
just enough strength left to throw herself at the 
feet of the statue and implore protection. 
Luckily a wedding party passes by, and the 
young couple take compassion on her, and carry 
her off in the midst of the procession. It turns 
out that the mariée is the daughter of the head 
turnkey in Lucca Newgate; the marriage feast 
is to take place in the prison, and Fior d’ Aliza sees 
some chance of finding the means of communi- 
cating with her lover. With this interest she 
does her best to favour the company with a song,’’ 
gives them a saltarelle, and makes herself so 
agreeable, that when the happy pair have retired, 
she manages to persuade the Bargello to take 
her on trial as assistant. Left alone for a few 
moments, she plays on the cornemusa the first few 
bars of the air Geronimo has taught her; and 
after one or two unsuccessful attempts his voice 
is heard in reply; and a duet a la “ Richard Cour 
de Lion,” is the natural consequence. After this 
the scene changes, and we have a view of the 
prisoner’s walk of the fortress. Here we are in- 
troduced to a new character, La Piccinina: she is 
the daughter of a bandit; was born within the 
prison walls, and is of the “Crazy Jane” category. 
She is perhaps a little in loye with Geronimo 
herself, and in a very interesting scene recognises 





mould” will sing his last song—music! 


the new official, notwithstanding the disguise as 








the “belle Fior @’Alisa.” She tells her that her 
lover is now before the Council, and soon after 
he returns accompanied by an official who reads 
the sentence which condemns him to death. Fior 
d’Aliza makes herself known to him: and seeks 
him in prison accompanied by the Padre Hilario, 
Here she entreats that he will grant her last 
request: ‘if it be true that all those whose union 
has been consecrated on earth will one day be re- 
united above: if it be true that an immortal love 
consoles them for the grief they have suffered in 
this world, consent before heaven to take me for 
your wife.” The two are united by Hilario who 
starts off a second time to see the Duke and try 
to obtain a pardon, During this time La Piccinina 
has not been idle, and has managed to saw 
through one of the bars which secure the window 
of the cell. Geronimo urged by the two girls flies, 
but at the same moment the sad strains of a dead 
march are heard and the soldiers arrive to convey 
the prisoners to death. The Confrérie de la Ste 
Mort have,"according to their usual custom, sent 
a costume of penitent to the condemned man, 
Fior puts it on hastily, and when the officers of 
justice appear she assumes the character of her 
lover and follows them to the place of execution, 
At the moment the muskets of the sbirri are 
levelled at her Geronimo arrives and is followed 
by Hilario who brings his pardon. The people cry 
“ Hurrah” and “ Vive le Duc!” and tout va pour 
le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes. 

The piece is rather serious for an opera-comique, 
and wants but recitatives instead of dialogue parlé 
to make it a grand opera. Its proper place would 
have been at the Lyrique, for which theatre it was, 
I hear, originally intended. A great defect is the 
introduction of many characters during the action 
who appear to be somebodies or something, and 
who are disposed of with’ the most painful 
promptitude. Antonio, Maddalena, the wedding 
pair, are among these; they all come like shadows 
and so depart. The Bargello is still worse, for he 
stays, and in the last scene assumes the painfully 
familiar attitude of a railway signalman as he 
holds out his arm to show the heroine the way to 
the place of execution. Of course there must be 
secondary personages in an opera, but if they are 
announced and “ posés” as important characters 
and then do nothiug, I have a right to feel dis- 
appointed—n’est-ce pas? Some objection might 
be made to the musical situations which often 
give rise to comparisons with chefs d’wuvre already 
well known and accepted. The tribunal is “ Gassa 
Ladra,” and La Picctpina pure “ Prison d’ Edim- 
bourg;” the “ Madoriha”!scene descends from 
“ Mireio,” the “ prison duet” from the same situa- 
tion in Grétry’s “ Richard,” the wedding trio is a 
paraphrase of the last act of the “ Huguenots,” and 
the closing scene the result of a marriage between 
Monsigny’s ‘‘ Désertewr” and Douglas Jerrold’s 
* Black-eyed Susan.’’ However, the musical situ- 
ations, if not new, are good, and M, Massé has 
treated them with the greatest care and talent. 
I want space to-day to give you an apergu of all 
his doings, and will but mention him as the com- 
poser of “ Les Noces de Jeannette,” “ Galathée,” and 
“La Reine Topaze;” three capital works which 
have held their place in all the French theatres for 
the last ten years. The best numbers of “ Fior 
d Aliza” are: the opening Romance, “ O mon douse 
ami,” with a charming hautbois accompaniment ; 
and the duet, “ La main dans la main,” which form 
the introduction. The andante of the baritone 
air for “ Hilario” is fine; the allegro rather com- 
mon. The quintette du chitaignier and the finale 
to Act I. deserve favourable notice, the first par- 


-ticularly, In Act II. the soprano air for “ Fior 


d’Aliza,’”’ the scene for the two old people as they 
go to sleep before the fire, accompanied by the 
most charming phrase for the violin, con sordint ; 
the prayer to the Madonna, written iu the style 
of the ancient Niels, and the entire scéne dela 
Noce are treated d'une facgon magistrale. The 
Saltarelle at the wedding was the success of the 
evening, and, to conclude this long notice, let me 
just mention the prison duet, the trio, and the 
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funeral march as worthy of high approval. 
The opera is certainly a great success, and 
likely to have a long run. The principal 
artists sang and acted in a manner deserving the 
highest praise; but I shall have to return to the 
subject next week, and will complete my account. 

I will just mention, in closing, that the “‘Barbiere” 
was given last week at the Italiens, with Mdlle. 
Patti, and that M. Selva, as Basilio, gave a new 
and energetic reading to the famous song of “La 
Calunnia,”’ which was the great effect of the even- 
ing. ‘La Fidenzata Veneziana,” by M. le Duc de 
Massa, isin rehearsal. Nothing newat the Operaor 
Lyrique. An idiotic piece, entitled “ Barbe Bleue,” 
with still more idiotic music, by the “ maestro” 
Offenbach, has been given at the Varieties. It 
out-héline’s “‘ La Belle Hélene.” I must conclude 
to-day, for I really cannot stand my tortures any 
longer. You don’t know the misery of writing 
a serious letter on Shrove Tuesday, in a 
Catholic country. Horn blowing, Sir, not only in 
every house but on every stage, and for the last 
three days full licence to go in for it to any 
extent. The repertoire of the executants is con- 
fined to two melodies arranged for four distinct 
parts; No. 1 is taken from the overture to “Le 
Jeune ITenri,” a fact which causes me to curse 
unjustly the memory of Méhul, and No. 2 is an 
instrumental version of the celebrated air, “ Le 
Duc de Bordeaux ressemble @ son pére, &c.” Luckily 
to-morrow is the “ Wednesday of the Cinders,” 
and we shall be quiet ; but en attendant I rush to 
bury my head beneath many blankets, and offer 
you the respectful salutations of your very de- 
voted correspondent, 

-_—-—- eee — 


WHAT THE ARTISTS GIVE. 





The pecuniary benefit derived by journalists 
who give concerts out of professional people who 
sing gratuitously at them, may be arrived at by 
taking a rough estimate of what the concert-giver 
would have to pay the artists respectively if he 
were a private instead of a public man. Let us 
for this purpose take the last monster concert 
given by an ex-critic on this last Ash-Wednesday. 
The better the day the better the deed. The Act 
of Parliament shuts the theatres in deference to 
the Church, but through the Act of Parliament 
goes the ex-critic at full drive, for his entertain- 
ment is musical, not theatrical. At this concert a 
number of ladies and gentlemen performed for 
nothing; and how much the ex-critic has derived 
pecuniarily from this catholic generosity may be 
ascertained by guessing generally at what he 
would have had to pay them if such a remote 
contingency as payment had entered into his 
head. The following are the names announced in 
the program, and the following sums are (as near 
as we can guess) the terms of each artist for the 
evening's services :— 


&. 
Mdme. Parepa ......... senececevccccesececs - 16 
Mdme. Rudersdorff 
Frl. Mehlhorn 


CORREO ERO eee eee eee 


QDWenanan 
coooooo,e 


Miss Ida Gilliess (inconsequence of her 
immense success in English Opera) 80 
Mr, Leigh Wilson 
Bie, Boose Perwem: ccsscssccscccccecessecee 5 
Mr. W. Harrison from £15 to 
Miss Rose Hersee.............. ° 


Mr. Alberto Lawrence 


Pee eeeeeeeee 


Miss Augusta Thomson 
Mr. Henri Drayton .., 
ne 
nee Te citsttitsnininsrectiinssecces 
Miss Emily Soldene (for gloves) 
Malle. Mariot de Beauvoisin (for cabs) 


The Mdlles. Georgi (ices, Ga) sere pies 
Malle, Sezzi 


cooaawroownoreowoacse 
eoocoacocoocecoce *’sS 


SHOOT R CORFE Ree eee eee tee Rete eeeee 





aa @ 
Mr. George Jeffreys (Cigar).....s...s000 00 2 
Mr. T. Harper .........cccccccccssesceceeees : & 8 
Miss Lucy Franklein ..........0csseeeeee 000 
Malle. Gajo ae.....ccrescccrceveecrcerscesers 0 0 0 
Mdme. Harriette Lee .........sceseeeeeees 00 0 
Miss Lucy Egerton .......ssseecesesseeeees 00 0 
Miss Fanny Sebric ...........ssecseseeeees 0 0 0 
The London Choral Union (consump- 
tion of refreshments) .........ss0seeees 014 8} 
Rs icncsiesneen £182 6 43 


This is at a rough average what the profession 
puts into the pocket of the critic, even allowing 
for Mr. Benedict, who as a rule charges nowhere, 
and for such services from other hands as cannot 
be calculated in columns of pounds shillings and 
pence. 





ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY (LIMITED). 





An Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Shareholders of this Company was held at the 
offices in Hart-street, Covent Garden, on Thurs- 
day last at noon, Mr. Oakeley in the Chair. 
There were about a dozen shareholders present. 

The CHarrMan briefly stated that the meeting 
was called to authorise the Directors to issue 
more Debenture stock to the extent of £10,000, 
to be applied to the extinction of the bonds 
coming due on April 3rd, and also to furnish 
funds for the proposed Summer season at Drury 
Lane. He moved to that effeci. 

Mr. Mancer seconded the motion. 

Tn conversation it was stated that the proposed 
Debenture Stock would be issued bearing interest 
at 10 per cent. for six months—that is to say, 20 
per cent. per annum. 

Mr. Woop proposed in amendment, that the 
shareholders do not sanction the proposed issue, 
and that a committee be appointed to investigate 
the affairs of the company, which, he said, were 
in an eminently unsatisfactory state. (Hear, 
hear.) He had expected some sort of a statement 
from the Chairman as to how the season had 
turned out. 

The CuarrMan.—That will come at the general 
meeting. 

Mr. Woop went on to say that although, per- 
haps, it was not the regular time for such a 
report, still he thought under the very peculiar 
circumstances it would have been at least ad- 
visable. After some more remarks of a similar 
tendency, 

Mr. Davipson seconded the amendment, and 
condemned the proposal of the Directors as un- 
worthy and savouring of moral obliquity, emanat- 
ing as it would from a Company utterly insolvent. 

The Cuarrman.—Mr. Davidson, I protest-—— 

Mr. Davipson.—I repeat it, insolvent. Have 
we a single shilling left ? 

The CuHarrman.—Well, as far as that is con- 
cerned, we certainly have not. 

A desultory but animated discussion then 
ensued, in which Messrs. T. Chappell, Austin, 
Monckton (solicitor), G. Metzler, Osborne, and 
others took part. The principal points at issue 
were—1, whether it would be advantageous to go to 
Drury Lane; 2, whether it would be morally honest 
to issue more debenture shares under the circum- 
stances; or 3, whether the winding-up of the 
Company at present would be advisable. 

The CuarrMan replied at length on the argu- 
ments used in favour of the amendment. It was 
simply a matter of form, going to. the share- 
holders at all. They had nothing more to lose, 
and might make something. All they were 
asked to do was to lend their names, nothing 
more. The additional loans would be secured as 
a second charge on the wardrobe and copyrights 
of the company. 

Mr. Davipson doubted the policy of a summer 
season, considering their contract with Mr. Gye, 
one year of which had to run. 

Mr. AusTrIn also condemned the policy of carrying 
on after two miserable seasons at Covent Garden, 





— 


with a summer season at Drury Lane against two 
Italian Operas. He thought the whole thing an 
entire mistake. 

The Cuarrman considered such opposition on 
the part of shareholders unworthy and unreasoy- 
able, especially when it was not proposed to ask 
them to be liable for another penny, but actually 
to put them in the way of getting some profit. 
After some conversation Mr. Wood’s amendment 
was put and lost, and the original motion carried 
against a minority of 3. 

The CHarrman—Well, that is all, and I think 
we have had a most agreeable meeting (laughter), 
The meeting then separated. 








CONCERTS. 





A Concert to which the musical world looked 
forward with much interest, came off at St. 
James’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, in aid of the 
funds of University College Hospital. A new 
sacred composition by Gounod, “ Tobias,” and 
other works by the same composer were to be 
produced for the first time in this country; and 
this fact, combined with the patronage of the 
Queen and Royal Family, had the effect of filling 
the hall with one of the most brilliant and 
‘fashionable audiences it has been our lot to 
witness. A great mistake was made in the 
arrangement of the program in making “ Tobias” 
the last piece. Some of the audience had begun 
to depart before it was even commenced, and this 
produced a depressing effect both on the orchestra 
and hearers. 

The performance commenced with Gounod’s 
First Symphony in D, a work which we believe 
has been previously performed at least once 
before in England. Although exhibiting con- 
siderable skill in construction, and beautifully 
scored, it will never take a position among the 
symphonies par excellence of the great masters of 
orchestral writing; without anything like de- 
cided plagiarism, familiar phrases occur, most 
frequently perhaps reminding one of Haydn; but 
if the motivi resemble Haydn’s in lightness, they 
lack his elegance and grace. The band, as might 
be expected, acquitted themselves well, but the 
effect of the symphony as a whole was weak- 
By a most odd arrangement — intended, we 
suppose, to suit the presumed late arrival of 
royalty—the “National Anthem” followed the 
symphony, but as royalty did not appear on the 
scene, we think that Gounod’s music might have 
been spared this interpolation. As it was two verses 
were sung solo by the two ladies, Sherrington 
and Rudersdorff, and one as a duet by Messrs. 
Cummings and Patey, the two gentlemen illustrat- 
ing the Quot homines, &c., by separately invoking 
salvation for “the Queen”’ and “ us all,” and one 
of the ladies extemporising a new verse out of 
the fragments of two old ones. 

An “ Ave verum” was the next piece, and this, 
as soon as the opening phrase was heard, riveted 
the attention of the audience. It is a fine piece 
of ecclesiastical music, and to be fully appreciated 
must be heard as a part of the service of the 
Romish Church. But even in a concert-room, the 
interwoven parts and flowing harmonies, remind- 
ing us of Orlando Gibbons in a modern dress, 
produced a sensation almost overpowering. Heard 
in its place in the service of the Church, it would 
be sublime, fitted, as Milton wrote, to 


* Dissolve me into extasies, 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes.” 


“ Bethlehem,” a Christmas carol, followed, and 
was the favourite piece of the evening—the 
only one, indeed, which elicited an encore; ® 
success owing to its pleasing melody and tres 
ment, with the quaint pfifferari symphonies, ™ 
which the leading-note proceeds in a manner that 
would horrify our dogmatic theorists. We think 
the carol was taken a shade too fast, and thats 
little more crispness was desirable, particularly ™ 
the trebles. It would be well, also, if, instead of 
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who always gives his “last verse” on the full 
organ, the fortissimo were delayed till the last 
four lines: the words— 
Babe, weak and wailing, 
In lowly village stall, 
Thy glory vailing 
Thou cam’st to die for all! 
hardly require the whole power of orchestra with 
drum and cymbals to interpret them. The whole 
of the carol was repeated in deference to the 
unanimous wish of the audience. 

Of the ‘“‘O Salutaris,” another piece of service- 
wusic, which has been set by all the greatest 
composers, it is impossible to speak in too high 
terms. ‘The melody for the chief voice (tenor) is 
one of the most beautiful we ever heard, and the 
manner in which it is accompanied and sustained 
by the chorus and orchestra is beyond all praise. 
Although we have heard Mr. Sims Reeves in 
better voice, the solo was rendered by him ina 
manner unapproachable by any other singer of 
the present day. We shortly noticed in our 
Reviews a short time ago, the next composition, 
“By Babylon’s Wave,” and ventured to foretel 
its success, which has been amply verified by the 
favourable reception it met with at this concert. 
The instrumentation of the Introduction disclosed 
many recondite beauties: an unexpected B flat 
in the flute passage, for instance, is hardly 
appreciated till the phrase is re-heard from 
other instruments: and there are many other of 
those nuances for which M. Gounod is so remark- 
able. There are two passages marked “ Bouche 
fermée,” with harp accompaniment; but if at- 
tempted the chorus kept their mouths so effec- 
tually closed as to be inaudible. The fugue is 
somewhat unsatisfactory, because not worked out, 
and the last chorus comes rather too abruptly toa 
conclusion, with a cadence which would astonish 
our theorists; but as a whole the anthem is most 
telling, and is a valuable addition to the repertoire 
of sacred music. This concluded the first part of 
the concert. 

We have previously adverted to the late period 
at which “ Tobias” began; this alone will account 
far the generally unsatisfactory nature of the per- 
formance. We must, therefore, defer anything 
like a detailed criticism till at a future hearing 
we may be enabled to form a just opinion. We 
may remark, however, that the subject of the 
libretto is by no means promising; and that it is 
matter for astonishment how the adapter of the 
English words has contrived to produce so good a 
book from such materiel. We will only draw at- 
tention to the bass air (for old Tobias) and chorus 
with the running accompaniment, which must 
ensure the applause of every cultivated musician ; 
to the tenor air, “Father, thine arms about me 
throw,” (sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, in A flat in- 
stead of A natural, as written, and taken much 
faster than indicated by the composer); and to 
the beauty of the soprano air “Thanks be to 
God,” to which Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
did justice. Tne most effective soprano air, how- 
ever, and the most artistically rendered, was the 
opening solo with chorus, sung by the Ruders- 
dorf with that elan which she alone possesses 
among our oratorio artists. It seemed to us that 
the finale was weak, and that something more 
majestic was required, but as we have said, the 
execution was unsatisfactory, and we would rather 
Postpone a decided opinion. The orchestration is 
most lovely, 

Taking the concert asa whole, it has seldom 
been our lot to notice one more full of interest to 
the musician. It is a great pity that more care 
"as not bestowed on the getting up and rehearsal 


thing like unanimity, being far more appa- 
rent than useful. We trust that the Sacred 
Harmonic Society may be induced to take up 
“Tobias,” and that consequently the public and 
ourselves may be enabled to judge of its merits, 
with a full persuasion that justice is done in its 
performance. To Mr. Nimmo, who undertook the 
general arrangement of this concert, the greatest 
credit is due. 

The musical world in general and the Sacred 
Harmonic Society in particular are under heavy 
obligations to the memory of Father Haydn; and 
the public should be reminded that a musician in 
the zenith of his fame before the present century 
wrote an oratorio called ‘ The Return of Tobias,” 
before we rhapsodise to excess on the late laurels of 
Gounod. We admit the difficulty of giving ‘‘ The 
Seven Last Words” in its original form, a series of 
symphonies written for a religious ceremony called 
the Entierro or the Funeral of the Redeemer, 
although we have more than once mastered our 
feelings sufficiently to listen to the Passion music 
of Bach; but why are the masses and the exquisite 
“ Stabat Mater” to be mere myths to the uniniti- 
ated? The performance of the last mentioned 
work would give rise to an awkward discovery, for 
the unaccompanied quartet in Rossini’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater” lies snugly embalmed in the work of his 
predecessor, and although after its disinterment by 
the ‘‘ Swan of Pesaro,” it was redressed and patched, 
there can be no mistaking the original features by 
those conversant with the original and the counter- 
feit. It was in London, in 1791, that Haydn heard 
Hindel’s oratorios, and in the hopelessness of 
writing musical epics on equal terms with such 
a Briareus, went back to Germany determined to 
write a work cast in a mould of his own devising. 
Mr. Hullah in his lectures makes very sensible 
observatious on this resolve of Haydn’s. ‘“ His 
modesty, judgment, and self-respect show themselves 
to great advantage in this circumstance. A man 
morally and musically inferior would have tried 
to do something like that which he admired, 
as the frog tried to be an ox; and he would 
have failed—respectably or ridiculously as the case 
might be, but miserably. Haydn set to work to do 
his best in his own way; and the result was not a 
second-hand, and of necessity second-rate, ‘ Israel 
in Egypt,” but a ‘ Creation”—so different from the 
works which had suggested it, that comparlson 
between it and them would be absurd as impossible.” 
We endorse his remarks heartily, adding that the 
consideration of Haydn’s age (he was sixty-five at 
the time he finished his oratorio) gives additional 
lustre to the effort and to the splendid success 
that followed. ‘ The Seasons,” a kind of secular 
upshoot of the more popular oratorio, if less 
sublime, has points and beauties which command 
the respect of all musicians, and on Friday last the 
work was given on a scale commensurate with the 
worth of the oratorio. Poor Haydn, like many 
great men, suffered severely from incompetent 
translators. The ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? of Milton and 
the ‘* Seasons ” of Thomson suffered such treatment 
at the hands of Baron von Swieten, that other 
renovators have been at work, and the result is 
curious indeed. We have a coat of many colours, 
but ill sorted and clumsily arranged. In spite of a 
great deal that is ludicrous in imitative music, the 
effect of the ‘Seasons’ is exhilarating. Nothing 
but genuine singing, such as that at the Sacred 
Harmonic on Friday last week, can save from good 
natured smiles the meek sayings of Albert (divided 
between Mr. Reeves and Mr. Perren), Jane (Miss L. 
Pyne), constantly wrapped in admiration at the sun, 
rainbow, showers, frost and Albert, and that com- 
fortable sonorous farmer Simon (Mr. L. Thomas), 





of music entirely new to an English public. The 
Principal singers acquitted themselves well—we 
must especially mention Mdme. Rudersdorff—and 
a band, of course, are equal to anything; but 
¢ choirs composing the chorus (Mr. Randegger’s, 
- Benedict’s, and the pupils of the Royal 

emy) had not had sufficient rehearsals 
peether, and the ensemble consequently was 
“i, Mr. Benedict's efforts to produce any- 





who moralizes alternately on the blessings of hus- 
bandry, and the keen nose of his pointer on a bright 
September morning. Mr. Thomas, if he hits 
partridges with the same accuracy as he hits 
intervals, would be a dangerous man amongst the 
coveys in Norfolk. ‘‘ The flexible tiger and sinuous 
worm” (which Formes always called ‘ yorm”’) 
shrink into insignificance by side of the sporting 
song. The violins are furious whilst Ponto is 


a 


stops,” and in place of “Io ho!" we have four 
solemn notes in unison, to indicate the steadiness of 
the pointer. At the words, 

‘* He aims, he fires ! the lead unerring flies ! 

With fluttering wing down falls the bird and dies.” 
we try to pity the partridge, but find relief in the 
memory of old Wardle bagging his right and left, in 
Mr. Dickens’s famous sporting scene, and laugh 
outright. Miss Pyne’s light voice and good style 
were well suited, nor did Mr. Sims Reeves ever 
show himself a greater master of his art than 
in ‘Distressful nature,’ and the very trying 
air, ‘*Now o’er the weary waste.” It should be 
mentioned too that in the concerted music Mr. Sims 
Reeves took the seme pains as in the solos, thereby 
setting an example which it is well to praise and 
much better to follow. Mr. Perren in the Spring 
and Autumn did good service. The chorus distin- 
guished itself chiefly in the “thunderstorm,” and 
the hunting chorus which were redemanded, much to 
the discomfort, we should think, of the whippers-in, 
who have to blow their horns in a long and distress- 
ing manner. The hall was crowded. and Mr. Costa 
received with enthusiasm. 

The last Monday Popular Concert again 
introduced Mdme. Arabella Goddard as the 
pianist. The prescribed quartet however was 
broken up by the lamented illness of Mr. H. Webb, 
which after causing him to be sent away from St. 
James’s Hall on Monday, terminated fatally the 
next day; Herr Straus accordingly filled his place 
in one instance and Mr. Hann in another. The 
concert opened with the generally known and 
admired quintet in G@ minor of Mozart, which, 
finely played, was tremendously applauded. Then 
followed Mr. Patey, who sang “ Loving smile of 
sisters kind,” “ Faust”—not the most attractive 
number of that attractive opera. Mdme. God- 
dard’s solos were the Fugue in E minor by 
Hiindel, and Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor Op. 35. Clever as Mdme. Goddard 
has always been, we think we discern traces of 
improvement this season in her playing: her 
piano is especially exquisitely soft. We could wish 
she would not give us that eternal ‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith” as an encore: itis rather usé even 
from an Arabella Goddard. The second part 
opened with Beethoven’s sonata in G for piano- 
forte and violin, Herr Joachim taking the latter 
instrument. This sonata is not so trite as many 
of the pieces furnished to audiences of the Monday 
Populars—a good attribute. On the whole it was 
well rendered: Herr Joachim was in excellent 
tone, Mdme. Goddard acquitted herself satisfac- 
torily, and the second movement in particular was 
charmingly performed. Mr. Patey should really 
give us something newer than “I’m a Roamer” 
in St. James’s Hall. Mr. Patey is a Roamer 
though so many benefit concerts during hot days 
in June and July, that when he comes to a cool 
refreshing Monday Popular he might afford to be 
something else. Haydn’s Quartet in D minor 
finished the evening ; we wonder it had not rather 
begun it. His quartets are always graceful, the 
slow movement in this one eminently so: why not 
then begin with him and let everybody hear him ? 
This quartet was the gem ofthe whole concert, 
but a number of people had left when it was 
given. The Monday Popular Directors have got 
into a habit of putting Haydn last, and people 
have got into a habit of depreciating him; we 
would fain see his rights restored. 








HENRY WEBB. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—The sudden death of this excellent musi- 
cian and tenor player, on Tuesday last, after a 
brief illness, has excited universal sorrow in the 
musical profession. Fifteen years ago he joined 
the quintet party with the late Hill, at the 
Musical Union, and on several occasions he sus- 
tained the principal viola in a great variety of 
music. After the retirement of the brothers 
Blagrove, I engaged Webb as the permanent first 
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punctual, obliging, and zealous, and ever willing 
to receive advice and suggestions, and popular 
with Although less expe- 
rienced than his predecessor, Hepry Hill, both as 
a musician and player, Webb was his equal, and 
the loss of so good an artist is deeply felt. He 
attended a rehearsal for Mr. Chappell’s concert, 
on Monday last, was afterwards seized with illness 
and died the following morning. It is sad to 
reflect upon the fate of this good young man and 
artist, 


all his companions. 


who, after years of patient exercise, had 
just attained a prominent place in companionship 
with the most celebrated players of this country. 
Mr. Webb was a member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, and has left a young widow to mourn 
his loss. If there is one feature in our great 
bands more striking to a foreigner than another, 
it is the rich body of tone produced from young 
and eflicient tenor players. Costa was the first 
to introduce into the English orchestras under his 
direction a proper balance of these instruments, 
formerly confided, chiefly, to the old and decrepit 
violinists of long servitude. The phalanx of violas 
at the Royal Italian Opera loses one of its most 
efficient members, and Costa will join me in 
lamenting the untimely death of poor Henry 
Webb. ‘“ Mundus scena, vita transitus, venisti, 
vidisti, abiisti.” Melancholy truth—alas!—the 
more melancholy, when stated that since the 
foundation of the Musical Union in 1845, four 
principal tenor players have died, in the prime of 
life and full meridian of their professional fame— 
the last deplored, the youngest and most 
esteemed. This tribute to poor Webb is but 
scant praise of qualities not always existing in 
the moral and artistic lives of popular artists.— 
Yours obe diently, J. Evwa. 


Regent- street, 
subjoined “Compositions, 


(oRAMER & co. 


/ have recently 





Limited, 201, 
published the 


Vocal and Ins trumental All sent at half price. 
piv SINGING BEFOR E SAUL. In D, 
, and B. BORDESE, 3s. 
[ OTOS WALTZ. METRA. 4s. 
4 





ne ALL FORGOT! Song. CH. LORET. 
Ss. 


Sata LAD! LA. 
i SP ae. CROISEZ. 


I" BARBIERE, Petite FF; antaisie. CROISEZ. 
2% 6d. 


A* v AL SE. LEVY. 4s. 





Petite Fantaisie. 
2s. Od. 





yp svenier. Scotch Fantaisie. BERGER. 
3s. 


T "ECLAIR, 
4 





Petite Fantaisie. CROISEZ. 


28. Gd. 





I LAUTO MAGICO. Petite Fantaisie 
BE RNHOFF. 2s. 6d. 
postr. Petite Fantaisie. CROISEZ. 

28. Od 





Petite Fantaisie. CROISEZ. 2s. 6d 


) ” eee 








THE ISLES. 
GODFREY. 4s. 


CALLCO TT. 4s. 


Q™ IN . 


I IL IAN. Valse. 
4 











= MUSKETEER. Song. MEMBREE. 3s. 
AUX ENFERS. 


Ors _ STRAUS. 4s. 


\ ARCHE FUNEBRE DE CHOPIN. Duo 
4 for Piano and Harmonium. FRELON. 6a. 


Quadrille. | 








BEETHOVEN. 
Piano and Harmonium, FRELON. 6s. 


YRIERE POUR HARMONIUM. 
SAENS. 3s. 


Am DE Duo for 





SAINT 


ae GIOV ANNI. 


, Harmonium, FRELON. 


ge SSCAROSLE. 





Harmonium. 
SAENS. 3s. 


Q KAFOOZLEUM: The great Comic Song. 


2s. 6d 


EMA; Vocal Valse, in C and B. ARDITI. 3s. 


SAINT 




















ye. Arditi’s Valse, arranged for dancing 

; by GODFREY. 4s. 

|S Aes GALOP. F. DAWSON. 4s. 
ALSE PAR CHOPIN. Duet for 


Hormonium and Piano. FRELON. 6s, 


‘ ODERN -PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, FOR 


STYLE AND EXPRESSION.. MM. NOLLET and 


MANSOUR. Se. nett. 


Pee VALSE. CALLCOTT. 4s. 








QTUDIES FOR STYLES. Part I. of above 
h 


_ 4s. 








FOR EXPRESSION. 


above 4s. 


GoUvENIE DE ST. LEONARDS. 
FELDER. 8s. 


\TUDIES Part II. of 
te) ar 





Polka. 


i OF MACPHERSON. 
Song. BON GAULTIER. 8s. 


oe 





Comic 


of AIRS on GOUNOD’S “ IRENE.” 
CRAMER. 5s. 














Gove DE BATH. Polka. FELDER. 

3s. 

BICHE AU_ BOTS. 
BERNSDORIF. 3s. 


.  - 


] >HINE WINE — C. GODFREY. 


Piano. 





ANS LES NUAGES. Reverie. ASCHER. 


4s. 


aaa. Carol. Solo, 38.3 Chorus, 4s. 
GOUNOD. 


BABxLon's WAVE, Solo, 3s.; 
GOUNOD. 


paeoes SONG. K@NIG. 3s. 
PSALM (LUTHER'S). 


100°" SURENNE. 8s. 








Chuors, 4s. 





For Piano. 





WELCOME HOME. 
_MACFAR REN. 8s. 


Vocal duet 


M AR LINERS’ 


u™ NOTTE A VENEZIA. Solo or Duet. 


8s. ARDITI. 





| ig IS MAY. 


20C K M ETO. SL E E P. Song. J. BARNETT 


Ey. 


cca A. 


Part-song. MACFARREN, 3s. 








Idyll pour Piano. SEELING. 3s 


Pi iano duet. 
‘Bs. 


To Jou RS A TOL Reverie. FELDER. "8s. 


DE VILBAC. 





1 Oe ORENC E. v alse. . GODFREY. 4s, 








V/ IENNESE LANCERS. WALLERSTEIN. 
8. 
A U BORD DU _ RUISSEAU. Idyll. 
FELDER. 3s. 





fee, = 


I ADY OF SHALOTT. 
A 3s. 


MERRILY, OVER + SNOW. 
Part-Song. HATTON. 3s. 





Piano. FELDER. 





Lz CURFEW BELL. ARDITI. 3s. 





rue FIELDS OF PARADISE. Sacred Song. 
CHOPIN. 3s 





LIGHTS! 
WALLACE. 3s 


M™ -FAIR GALOP. C. GODFREY. “4s. 


I ATHER OF Sacred Song. 








Oy RTLY DOV E. Ballad. GOUNOD. 3s. 





LA BACCHANTE. Piano. NOLLET. 3s. 





s ter~ WHOLE of the ABOVE NEW MUSIC, 
as well as all the Répertoire of Cramer and Co., as con 
tained in their extensive Catologues, may be obtained under 
their 
GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION, 


which entitles subscribers to select and keep as their own 
sone when and in what quantities they please, FIVE 
B EAs? worth of Cramer and Co.’s Sheet Music. 


Prospectuses and Catalogues on application. 
Caanugn and Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


Quadrille. | 
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THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 











N O W OPEN. 
TARIFF, 
Grounp FLoor. & d& od. 
Sitting-room and mm -room . reeves eeftOM 12 0 to 28 9 
Bed-TOOM .. +e ..ee ee ee oo p= 4 04, 8 0 
" Frest Froon 
Drawing-room, with Bed and ae room, 

&c., en suite. ett 25 0 upwards, 
Drawing-room and Bed-room . sesseeseees 12 01025 9 
at hee Saloons... soscseeecccese 8 0,, 80 0 
Bed-rooms . eecces socoee 8 6,, 10 0 

"Bacon Froon. 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Senge, 

&e., en suite ..... “ - 20 0,, 8 0 
Drawing- -room and Bed- room, ensuite .... ed-ne 15 0 
Sitting-rooms. 10 0 
Bed-rooms and i Dressing- room communicating 7 0,,15 0 
Bed-rooms . coe 38 0,, 10 6 

Taap FLoon. 
Sitting-room, Bed, and Dressing-room, &c., en 
BUG ..rcccccccccecceccvecsccccscccccce 18 0,, 21 0 
Bed-room and denna rooms, —— 70,12 0 
Bed-rooms. eo.ce 80, 80 
" Fouata ¥ LOOR. 

Dressing-room and Bed-room, S.. 5 6,, 10 6 
Bed-rooms . ° 0 
Upper : Fioon—BED- ROOMS, from ‘Is. 6d. to 2s, 6d. 

Extra Beds occupied on the First or _ <hppsongs core BO 
Ditto, on the Thira or Fourth Floors.. ee ceccece BG 
Visitors’ Servant’s Bed, DODTIIN 53 0hts 00 0086-0nccceened! BFE 

Ditto per bated ~ :. a 
Children’s Cots ........ e008 ; ee 
Booms 
ae Pee. o 00 ce ce cees 20 
Cold.. 10 
Shower ..... 10 

Hip or Sponge .. 


SALLE X Maseun, oR ‘aumas. Dawe Roox von i 
aNp GenTLeMEN, 100 FEET BY 40 FEET :— 





Breakfast, plain .... ° 30 
one Cold Meat or Eggs... - 26 
aa Chops or ee Broiled I Ham and il Eggs. » ee 

Teas, plain ...... 1 6 

Dinner, off Joint. - 26 






cn a: ss 
Suppers and Luncheons. sevens -from 1 
Cups of Tea or Coffee ......... socccoceee O 


TABLE DHOTE, 5s. 

When Meals are supplied n Bed Rooms, 1s. per head extra 
will be charged. 

The Hotel contains Ladies’ elegant Sitting-room, Gentlemen's 
spacious Reading and Writing-room and well-ventilated 
Smoking-room. 

Spacious suites of Apartments are especially reserved for Wed- 
ding Breakfasts, Dinner Parties, &c. 

Service.—Visitors will be charged 1s. 6d. per day each. 
Casual Customers. 6d. each meal. 

The Hotel Company will not be responsible for property lost in 
the Hotel ; and, therefore, request Visitors to leave all valuables 
at the bar, accompanied with a written memorandum. 

Visitors are requested not to pay any money without a bill. 

Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
their intention before noon. 

The Manager will make special arrangements with Families 
engaging their apartments for a period. 

Private Carriages of every description supplied, by the Day or 
Hour, at Fixed Charges. 

COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED. 


*,.* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com- 
plaint to the Manager, that it may be immediately investigated 


and rectified. 
C. SCHUMANN, Manager. 


an 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic 
Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, 
he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his useful productions, 
which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MA- 
TERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must 
ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross eacl 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition J. 6. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of dif- 
ferent degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and wal 
a suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants and 
wholesale dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham. street, 
Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 37, Grace- 
church-street, London. 





ARIS.—Monsieur HENRY RONGET, Pro- 
fessor de Chant et d'Etude de Réles, will be happy t 

offer his services to any English Artists nde Paria, who may 
desire to study either a French or English Ré 

Monsieur Ronget speaks French and Eglin, a sae 
upwards of fifty ane now on the py 
and is thoroughly conversant with i Engl Operatic and 
business. 


References: Messrs. Cramer & Co., London; MM. E 
Gautier, Paulin, et oo Professors at the Conse 
Impérial de Musique; MM. Gérard, Choudens, Music Pub- 

lishers, MM. Pleyel, Wolff, & Co., Rue Rochech 
For address Ruz pz Lavat Pnowoness, 1. = 
sieur aeign 1 be happy to assist any intending pupils, 


‘ are strangers in Paris, and recommended by the above gentlemen. 
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CET ON HIRE the following {ianotortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and wrrnout 
4; ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 





28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut - = © © © -« 10 Guineas per annum, 


42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut - 


- 15 Guineas per annum. 


> « “ - 20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c. may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem. 








—— — ws 


VERY Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the ftock. 





rors 


QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


— win 


Sy. 
SRAMER’S iZIANOFORTE 


(Fhe Hetargest in TEX urope), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 








= 


gt 
< x Cs 
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GODFREY - - - © Florence Valse” - - - - 
GODFREY~ - - “ Tlma Valse ” . - - - 
GODFREY - - - “Mayfair Galop” - ‘ - . 
GODFREY - - “Queen of the Isles Quadrille” - - - 
GODFREY~ - - “ Rhine Wine Lancers ” - - - 
GODFREY - “ Coldstream Guards’ Quadrille” - - : 
WALLERSTEIN” - - © Viennese Lancers” - - - - 
CALLCOTT - - “ Lilian Valse ” - - - . 
DAWSON - - - £=*®Bugle Galop” - - - ° 


ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Pee PPL Pe 
Qooocoeocoocd ® 





Duet or Solo sent Post Free for Half Price in Stamps. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201; REGHNT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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ALEXANDRE’S UNIVERSAL | 
CHURCH HARMONIUMS. | 


With 2 sets of Reeds ........ 18 GUINEAS. 


With 4 sets of Reeds ........ 24 GUINEAS. 


| 


DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


HARMONIUMS. 


24, 36, and 60 GUINEAS, 


Price Lists of all the Harmoniums made by the 
celebrated Firm of Alexandre, ranging from 


5 to 100 GUINEAS, 


will be sent on application. 





PIANOS MECANIQUES 
ON A NEW SYSTEM. 


110 and 120 GUINEAS COMPLETE. 


METZLER & Co., 
35, 86, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, W. 





BOYTON SMITH’S 
NEW SERIES OF “ILLUSTRATIONS 
OPERATIQUES.” 


11, DON GIOVANNI. 

12, DIE ZAUBERFLOTE. 

13. LUCREZIA BORGIA, 

l4, ROBERT LE DIABLE. 

15. FRA DIAVOLO, 

16. LES HUGUENOTS, 

17. LA FILLE DU REGIMENT. 
18. DON PASQUALE. 

19. ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
20. IL BARBIERI. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 





This admirable scrial continues to maintain its high character 
for judgment in selection and amplification. 


The present numbers will be favourites, as they contain an 
unusual amount of piquant melody. 


CARL ENGEL. 


; d. 

Piano School for Young Beginners. Fourth 
a eee coe 12 0 

Or in four parte, each  ......c..ccccecccsceeees oo ' & © 


composers, ancient and modern, Nine numbers. 





STANDARD WORKS 


WELL ADAPTED FOR 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 





THE STUDENT'S EDITION. 


FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND 
FUGUES. 


By JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 
Edited by WM. STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Prof. Cantab. 
The 1st Volume, containing 24, in cloth boards, 15s., or in 
single Numbers 2s. ; Six Numbers of the 2nd Volume are also 
published. 


PRELUDES AND LESSONS. 
By WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Mes. Prov. Caytar. 


Consisting of a series of 60 pieces in all the major and minor 
keys, composed for the use of the Queen’s College, on. Op. 
33. In cloth 10s. 6d. ; or, in Two ‘Books, 6s. each. 


CLASSICAL PRACTICE. 
Edited by W. 8S. BENNETT. 
For Pianoforte Students, selected from the most celebrated 





GROSSE PASSIONS-MUSIK. 
(According to the Gospel of St. Matthew.) 
By JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, the English Translation and 
Adaptation by Miss H. F. H. Jonxston, tho whole Edited and 
Revised by WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Mvs. Pror. 
CANTAB. 
In cloth boards, price £1 11s, 6d. ; Chorus parts, 5s, each, 


LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, & CO. 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 


MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 





Gar The best Instruments of every description for 
Sale or Hire. 





MR. WALLERSTEIN’S 


ORCHESTRE DE BAL. 


Patronised by 
UER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
(Mr. Wallerstein had the honour of conducting the last State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace. ) 
Her Excellence The Countess d’ Apponyi. 
His Excellency The Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Manchester. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness of Downshire. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness of Ailesbury. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness Townshend. 
The Right Hon. The Countess Cowper. 
The Right Hon. The Countess Spencer. 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Dudley. 
The Right Hon. The Vicountess Stratford de Redcliffe. 
The Right Hon. The Dowager Lady Truro. 
The Right Hon. Lady Carington. 
The Right Hon. The Lady Margaret Beaumont. 
The Right Hon. The Lady Emily Hankey. 
The Hon. Mrs. Cust. 
The Baroness de Rothschild. 
Lady Anthony de Rothschild, 
Mrs. Manners Sutton. 
Mrs. Caledon Alexander. 
Mrs. Brinley Sheridan. 





Mr. Wattensrety, encouraged by the great success that has 
attended his efforts during the last six Seasons, to introduce the 
new and sterling Dance Music of the Continent, and likewise, 
in conformity with the often-expressed wish of many of his kind 
Patrons, has, in addition to his original ‘‘ Orchestre de Bal,” 
performing exclusively foreign Music, organized a second band, 








“This unpretending little book 4s judiciously compiled. and is 
calculated to be a useful manual for the pianoforte teacher, in 
the earliest stages of instruction.” —Daily News. 


“It seems sensible enough in its precepts and its examples 
be chosen with a view to variety and progress.” —Athenaum. 





LONDON : 
AUGENER & CO., 
86, NEWGATE STREET, AND 4a, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 


whose repertoire will include the most popular English Dance 
Music of the day. 

In order to obtain the best facilities for the reception of the 
orders of his patrons, Mr. Watierstein has established his 
Office at the Music and Pianoforte Rooms of Messrs. CRAMER 
& Co., 201, Regent Street. 

With the desire of affording, under the most favourable 
circumstances, an audition of the newest and best compositions 
of the best English Composers, and of the Messrs. Strauss, MM. 
Lumbye, Gung’l, Fahrbach, &c., Mr. WALLERstern intends 
producing his new repertoire at a Matinée Musicale early in 
the ensuing Season. 

Performers to any number sent to any part of the Kingdom. 
For terms, programs, &c., address Mr. WatLerstgix, CRAMER 
& Co, Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


—.. 


 - LONDON ACADEMY OF Music St 
James's Hall. Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Die, >” 
Harmony and Composition—Herr Molique. rr 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde and Mr. John F. Barnett, 
Singing—Sig. Garcia, Sig. Lablache, and Sig. Schira, 
Singing—Sig. Zamboni and Sig. Gilardoni. 
Harp—Herr Oberthtir and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
Violin—Herr Molique and Herr Janza; Violoncello—y Pag 
Sight Reading and Accompaniment—Herr Wilhelm Ganz ™ 
Organ—Mr. Cooper ; Harmonium—Herr Engel], 
Concertina—Sig. Regondi : Tialian—Sig. Maggioni, 
A Lady Superintendent and Governess, 
Fee, £5 5s. per term, which includes instruct on in thre 
branches of study. The year is divided into three terms _ 
The Academy is open to amateurs and professional] student 
desirous of receiving a complete musical education on Pa eg 
tem of the continental academies. Students residing A 
distance can receive all their lessons on one day in the week. y 
Prospectuses at the Hall, Piccadilly entrance. . 
A. AUSTIN, Secretary 





\ R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR, March Ist. 

St. James’s-hall.—SACRED CONCERT, with Mr. sim, 
Reeves, Miss Edmonds, Miss Whytock, Mr. John Thomas and 
Mons. Paque. Tickets (6s.,.38., 28., and 1s.), L. Cock, Addison 
& Co., 63, New Bond-street: Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheap- 
side ; Austin, 28, Piccadilly. 





wee ’ . Sa rie 
LIND TOM.—A’ biographical sketch of this 
Idiot Negro Musical Prodigy appears in’the “BOYS 
WONDER BUOK,” No. 1. Price 6d. W. Keyt & Co., and 
all Booksellers. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE CLOTHILDA WALTZ, 


By RICHARD DE VALMENCY.,. 





London: E. MORGAN, 65, Baker-street, W. 





REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


R. ADDISON & CO., 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


210, REGENT STREET, W. 

ADDISON & Co. respectfully direct atten- 
e tion to their Stock of PIANOFORTES, selected from 
the celebrated manufactories of Broadwood, Collard, Erard 
Kirkman, &c. R. A. & Co., beg also to state that they still 
continue to manufacture Pianofortes with every modern im- 
provement, and finished with the same care and attention to 
tone and mechanism which have distinguished their Instru- 
ments for so many years. 
R. A. & Co. let on Hire any Instrument with a view to pur- 
chase upon the Three Years’ System of Quarterly Payments, 
A List of Prices, with designs, sent post free upon application. 


REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS: 210, REGENT STREET, W. 





ANDEGGER’S NEW SONGS. 






ge” er re covesece SR G8 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) ........+++005 28, 6d 
ditto (in B flat) .. -. 238. 6d 

Se siete buona, come siete bella ......++-..00% 2s. 6d. 
La Luna é bella (in G) ...........000% codes SO 
ditto (in Bat) ..cccccoce Mr Oh 


‘Four Italian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘Innamorata @’ una 
stella,’ ‘Io U amero.’ and ‘La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Randegger 
(Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to those who desire 
something genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps, 
the most Important of the four as a composition. Signor 
Randegger does not come before the public empty-handed, 
neither disrespectfully. He always does his best, and this 8 
sometimes very good.” —Athenwum. 


CRAMER «& CO. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 
For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 


of Greek Jewish German Spanish and 
Russian Italian Latin other origins 


Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cramer & Co., Nisset & Co., and Hamiztox & Co. 











4 RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.—By special 
appointment to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
Mr. J. 8. GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments (16 years 
practically engaged in the eminent firms of Messrs, Broadw 
and Erard). Fee, 10s, 6d. 82, St. George’s-road, Warwick 
sqaure, Belgravia, London. 


L FLAUTO MAGICO.—CALLCOTT'S new 
arrangements of MOZART’S celebrated OPERA, in t¥o 
books, Solo 5s. each—Duets 6s. each. 
Cramer & Co Lawitegp, 201, Regent-street. 








NEW EDITION .—POST FREE. 
ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH 
(Illustrated and Descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of su 
Teeth without Pain, to answer in every parti 
of natural masticators. 


ing Artificial 
the purpose 


These Teeth are supplied on the principle of ca attrac: 
tion and suction, thus dispensing entirely with springs, and ar 
supplied at moderate charges. 

ndon : 27, HaRLey Street, CavenpisH Square, W.; City 


Establishment; 86, Lupcars Hit (four doors from 


Bri 
LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW STREET. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they undertase. w 
American Mineral Teeth, from ‘cer to seven, and tel 
fifteen guineas per set, best in Europe, warran’ 


a 








A he ey IRISH PEASANTS’ SONG of 
65, “ARE WE FAIRLY REPRESENTED,” with 
admirably executed likeness of ‘‘The Great Pi lynational 


Printed by Gzoncr Woon, of No. 201, Regent-street, in the 
County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office (Regent a 
No. 55, King-street, Golden-square, in the said county, 








BRIGHTON :—6, NEW ROAD. 


Mimic,” price 2s. 6d.—Caaugr treet, London ; 
and Onamzs Co. W: 


blished by Apams & Francis, at 59, Fleet-street, the 
tity of London,—faturday, Feb, 17th, 186¢. 
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